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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ir is a commonplace in books dealing with 
the professional study of education to point 
out that education in this country is not a 
primary concern of our national govern- 
ment. Students of comparative education 
note that the United States is unique 
among the great powers of the world in not 
having a cabinet officer charged with co- 
ordinating education with other national 
policies. In text-books in educational ad- 
ministration the state and local divisions 
are treated as the basic units for the control 
of our educational policies. The reason is 
not far to seek. As any careful reading of 
books on educational history will reveal, 
when our federal constitution was adopted 
in 1789 education was not among the powers 
bestowed upon the federal government. 
This silence of the constitution was made 
the more impressive a short while later by 
the addition of the tenth amendment which 
states, ‘‘The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited to it by the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.’’ 

This position, however, seems lately to 
have become infected with grave infirmities. 
A perusal of two recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court on the consti- 
tutionality of the New Deal—the AAA? and 
social security? cases—appears to indicate 


1U. 8. v. Butler, 279 U. 8. 1. 





a radically new interpretation of the consti- 
tution. That classic document says nothing 
more explicit about social security than 
about education. Yet Mr. Justices Roberts 
and Cardozo have had sufficiently logical 
ingenuity between them to extend the pro- 
tecting cloak of our fundamental law to this 
latest child of social regulation without 
rending the integrity of its fabric. With 
such a precedent perhaps a national system 
of education may yet find support within 
the framework of the national constitution. 
If this be the case, the generation of teachers 
who were trained to think a national ven- 
ture in education would be unconstitutional 
may now find their learning obsolete. Our 
educational authors may have to rewrite 
their texts. 

Let us examine the implications of the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court as it might 
possibly be applied to education. At the 
outset it is necessary to distinguish two 
phases of our task. The institution of a 
national system of education in the United 
States involves both a question of law end a 
question of fact or policy. Perhaps in prac- 
tical outcome these two can not be sepa- 
rated, but for clarity of thinking and expo- 
sition it will aid greatly to distinguish these 
two aspects as far as possible. The question 





2 Helvering v. Davis, 301 U. 8S. —; Supt. Ct. Rep. 
57: 904. 
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of law is simply a matter of determining 
the meaning of the words found in our basic 
instrument of government. Do they or do 
they not include or imply education? The 
other question is whether as a matter of 
fact or policy education is (or should be) a 
national concern. 

This latter point in turn hinges on the 
question of nationalism. It will be well to 
commence by reviewing the facts. This is 
the more urgent because our constitutional 
law to a great extent has grown out of 
certain historical circumstances. Let us 
first inquire to what extent we are a nation. 
Ask the casual school child whether the 
United States is a nation and he will be 
amazed that you should ask him a question 
so obviously to be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Of course he is right, but his answer 
is still in the gross and undifferentiated. 
Inquire more narrowly‘and you will proba- 
bly find that he had in mind a national 
government in Washington, a common flag 
or a national anthem. Press him more 
closely with leading questions, and it will 
develop that, while we have a national 
army, a national currency, a national postal 
service, we do not have a national church, 
national department stores nor a national 
system of schools. Our nationalism thus is a 
fragmentary rather than an integral, sum- 
total affair. 

Approaching nationalism more particu- 
larly from the angle of the schools a peculiar 
paradox seems to appear. The sentiment of 
national patriotism is carefully cultivated 
throughout the schools of the forty-eight 
states, but the national government itself 
does not cultivate the schools! School chil- 
dren salute the flag, sing ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ learn our country’s 
history and principles of government, but 
none of these things is done at the expense 
nor at the behest of the central government. 
The curriculum is nationalized but not edu- 
cational administration. We have national- 
ism in our schools but, as in the other walks 
of life, it is a limited, partial affair. 
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Why is our nationalism specific rather 
than total in its aspect? Historically the 
answer seems clear. Instead of Starting 
with a whole, we started with parts. At 
first each colony was founded as a separate 
entity. After the war for independence 
each colony became an independent sgoy- 
ereign state. Precious little of this indepen. 
dent sovereignty was surrendered when 
these states associated themselves together 
under the articles of confederation. In 
fact, even when the constitution was 
adopted in 1789 it was a federal rather 
than a national instrument which was 
adopted. And even if one looks back on 
that great moment as one of incipient 
nationalism it still seems necessary to con- 
clude that a government of delegated pow- 
ers certainly could only be national in 
respect of those functions specifically built 
into it. 

The present time and place are obviously 
not suited to a detailed summary of the 
activities which all the former colonies 
could agree were of mutual national con- 
cern. But it is important, if possible, to 
attempt some generalized principle accord- 
ing to which some things were nationalized 
by the constitution and not others. It is 
submitted that this may be found in the 
series of national crises which led up to the 
framing of the constitution itself. As the 
colonists first became aware of the impend- 
ing conflict with the mother country the 
crisis was met by a larger measure of con- 
joint action between the states. Such were 
the pre-revolutionary committees of corre- 
spondence. When the crisis became even 
more threatening correspondents gave up 
letter writing and met face to face in the 
continental congresses. Yet even after the 
surgery of war severed us from Britain, the 
convalescence of the government formed 
under the old Articles of Confederation 
passed through one crisis after another. 
To find a therapy for these crises the pre- 
scriptions of the Constitution were finally 
written out. 
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It should not be a subject of wonder, 
then, if the Constitution gave national sig- 
nificance to those very factors which had 
been most instrumental in causing the suc- 
cession of crises. For example, the militia 
of the various states had made an unsatis- 
factory army because the different units 
were of unequal training, enrolled for dif- 
ferent periods of service, and might even 
be withdrawn at a critical moment because 
of their state’s dissatisfaction with the cen- 
tral management of affairs. Consequently, 
a truly national army was provided for in 
the Constitution. Or, again, colonial pres- 
tige was at a very low ebb in Europe after 
the war, because each colony or state man- 
aged its own foreign affairs. This was 
remedied by investing the control of foreign 
relations in a central government. Cur- 
rency might furnish a final instance. A 
veritable chaos reigned, with different states 
having dissimilar laws of coinage and issu- 
ing notes backed by varying security of 
credit. In place of these a national cur- 
rency was instituted. But enough of illus- 
trations. The principle should stand out 
clear that nationalization as found in the 
constitution kept pace with the people’s 
awareness of a general or national crisis. 

On the whole the course of development 
during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies has been along the same lines. Par- 
ticularly has this been true of legislation 
within the limits of the constitution. Con- 
gress has long had power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, but it was not till 1888 that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
first set up. At that time a veritable 
national crisis existed with regard to rail- 
roads. When these spread beyond state 
boundaries the only agency which could 
regulate them as a unit was the national 
government. A similar instance can be 
taken from the twentieth century. The 
financial panie of 1907 had nation-wide 
repercussions. Starting with central banks 
it soon spread through a network of credit 
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that made its effects felt in the furthest 
reaches of the nation. Undoubtedly this 
experience did much to stimulate the study 
and final adoption of the Federal Reserve 
Act a few years later. 

Finally in our own day have arisen the 
questions whether the depression of 1929- ? 
created a crisis sufficiently national to war- 
rant the national regulation of industry 
(NIRA) and agriculture (AAA). But 
here the question of fact momentarily ends 
and the question of law begins. Yet before 
taking that up it will be well to go back 
and pick up the question of fact as it relates 
to education. 

As stated in the opening paragraph, edu- 
cation passed unmentioned when the con- 
stitution was engraved. This is not surpris- 
ing. Certainly there was no precedent in 
the national states of that day for such a 
grant of power. Apparently, too, as a mat- 
ter of fact, no national crisis existed as to 
the state of education at that time. 
Although there is some evidence to show 
that Washington was deeply concerned with 
the way the colonial colleges had been rav- 
aged by the Revolutionary War, on the 
whole the schools were thought to be safe 
in the hands of the various churches and 
private foundations. Hence, again, the tra- 
ditional opinion that education is no affair 
of the national government. 

In spite of this time-honored opinion— 
perhaps rather to the contrary notwith- 
standing—the federal government has from 
time to time busied itself with a series of 
educational ventures. Requiring each state 
as it entered the union to set aside a certain 
plot of land for the purposes of education 
might first be mentioned. Later the sur- 
plus revenues of 1837 were returned to the 
states with the recommendation that they 
be devoted to education. Just as the Civil 
War was breaking, the Morrill Land Grant 
Act was passed, establishing the land-grant 
colleges of the present day. At the end of 
the war a national department of education 
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was set up, with an official of the rank of 
secretary to administer it. This was the 
high-water mark of this country’s progress 
toward a national system of schools. In a 
brief few years Congress receded from this 
peak by reducing the department to a sub- 
division in the Department of the Interior, 
where under various titles it has remained 
ever since. After a second Morrill Act came 
the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts of 
the twentieth century, providing for various 
types of vocational education. This con- 
cludes the more important national educa- 
tional enactments. It also concludes the 
question of fact or policy-forming so far as 
education and the national government are 
concerned. 

The seeming contradiction of law and fact 
is so patent that the question of law can now 
no longer be postponed. How can these 
enactments be squared with the text-book 
position that education is not an affair of 
the national government because unmen- 
tioned in the constitution? Why has this 
manifest inconsistency eluded the attention 
of some obstreperous taxpayer eager to 
reduce his tax burden? Why has no suitor 
sought a writ of injunction against the pay- 
ment of the salary of the commissioner of 
education or the annual disbursements 
under the Smith-Hughes Act? The exact 
answer to these questions is unrecorded. 
Consequently only tentative ones can be put 
forward. 

Apparently it is assumed that these enter- 
prises of the national government are con- 
stitutional under some doctrine of implied 
powers. For instance, no direct grant of 
power can be found for the educational 
plants at West Point and Annapolis. But 
no one doubts their constitutionality. Con- 
gress is enabled by the constitution to ‘‘pro- 
vide for the common defense’”*® but also 
‘“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 

3 United States Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 
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foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Goverp. 
ment of the United States, or in any depart. 
ment or officer thereof.’’* Clearly this 
mandate to defend the country can not be 
adequately executed unless the army has 
officers educated for the task. Naturally, 
therefore, military schools are a legitimate 
charge upon the national budget. 

But what direct grant of power in the 
federal constitution can not be carried out 
efficiently unless the federal government 
establish land-grant colleges, an Office of 
Education in the Department of the Inte. 
rior or subsidize vocational education! 
Some wag has suggested that the domestic 
science courses in the legislation sponsored 
by Senator Smith can be justified under the 
preamble to the Constitution which asserts 
that that great charter was, among other 
reasons, ordained and established to ‘‘ insure 
domestic tranquility.’’ Seriously, of course, 
it has been held over and over again by the 
highest court of the land that the preamble 
carries no affirmative grant of power. Con- 
sequently there is no comfort to be found 
here. 

This failing, perhaps the clause on com- 
mon defense can be invoked again. Cer- 
tainly a naticn at war needs trained me- 
chanics. In modern times, too, an educated 
private is almost as important as a profes- 
sionally trained officer. Military training 
is usually part of the curriculum of the 
land-grant colleges, so perhaps this inter- 
pretation does not require too great a 
stretch of the imagination. 

An Attorney-General defending the gov- 
ernment might have still two other strings 
to his bow. The sixth amendment guaran- 
tees trial by jury in criminal actions. Re- 
membering that a jury must always be the 
defendant’s peers, one can easily see that 
this condition can hardly be fulfilled unless 
the jury is sufficiently educated to follow 


4 Ibid. 
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q trial intelligently. Again, there is the 
clause stating, ‘‘The United States shall 
cuarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government... .’’ 
Certainly republican government can 
scarcely be carried on without an educated 
citizenry. The kind of educational legisla- 
tion which would be truly enabling to these 
two constitutional provisions should encour- 
age general rather than special or higher 
education. To say, therefore, that these 
two parts of the Constitution are freighted 
with educational implications taxes the 
imagination more than in the case of com- 
mon defense. Yet one must be quite dull 
and obtuse to fail to see the logical possibili- 
ties here. 

It is noteworthy that practically the 
whole federal activity in education has been 
along practical rather than general lines. 
The land-grant colleges have generally been 
‘‘A. and M.’’ ones, the abbreviation signify- 
ing a curriculum in agriculture and mechan- 
ics. So, too, the Smith-Lever and Smith- 
Hughes Acts subsidize domestic science for 
the girls and vocational education for the 
boys. That agriculture and labor are tinged 
with some sort of a national interest is not 
generally doubted. The cabinet portfolios 
of labor and agriculture sufficiently attest 
to this. Perhaps, then, the constitutionality 
of the federal interest in education lies 
down that selfsame path which leads to the 
justification of these great posts. That edu- 
cation is organized as a subdivision of the 
Department of the Interior need not detract 
from this argument. That may be merely 
a matter of administrative convenience. 
Furthermore, if anything, it adds one 
further avenue to constitutionality, namely, 
that which supports the Department of the 
Interior. 

The most obviously pertinent clause in 
the Constitution yet remains to be consid- 
ered. The first clause of section eight of the 

° Ibid., Article IV, Section 4. 
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first article of the Constitution states that 

Congress shall have power ‘‘To lay and col- 

lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 

pay the debts and provide for the common 

defense and general welfare of the United 

States... .’’ This statement about ‘‘gen- | 
eral welfare’’ would leap to the eye of any 
layman looking for constitutional support 

for education. If education is not general 

welfare, then what is, he might well ex- 

plode! All these other arguments he would 

probably brush aside as too learned and too 

devious. They might do in a pinch, but 

why call upon them when so direct a grant 

of power lies within reach? 

As simple and convincing as this argu- 
ment seems to be on first examination, as a 
matter of history it carried a whole cargo 
of bitter factional controversy. Over the 
connotation of the general welfare clause 
Madison and Hamilton split. Hamilton, 
the advocate of a strong central govern- 
ment, took the broad view just attributed to 
the casual layman. Madison, however, was 
more subtle. If the reader will reread his 
Constitution he will find that section eight 
makes a detailed enumeration of the powers 
granted to Congress. There are in all some 
eighteen clauses, the reference to general 
welfare occurring in the first one. Madison 
astutely contended that the first clause did 
not stand alone but must be interpreted 
together with and in the light of all the 
succeeding clauses in the section. If this 
principle of construction be accepted, Madi- 
son reasoned that the disputed clause had 
no wider meaning than could be gathered 
from the remaining clauses in the section. 
Furthermore, if the general welfare clause 
were to be interpreted broadly and apart 
from the rest of the context of the section, 
as Hamilton maintained, then why should 
there be any further enumeration of pow- 
ers? Or what would the significance of the 
tenth amendment be, reserving to the states 
or the people any undelegated powers? 
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Obviously, with a broad interpretation of 
the welfare clause there would be practi- 
cally nothing to reserve. 

This issue has divided statesmen and 
jurists from the days of Hamilton and 
Madison down to the present. It is chiefly 
important here to note that in the course of 
time it was Madison’s and not Hamilton’s 
point of view which came to prevail. This 
but reenforced the notion, of course, that 
education was no concern of the national 
government. But the days of Madison’s 
supremacy seem now to be numbered. 
Here we return to Mr. Justices Roberts and 
Cardozo and their epoch-making decisions 
in the AAA and social security cases. 

In the first of these two famous cases Mr. 
Justice Roberts, speaking for the majority 
of a divided court, definitely broke from the 
precedents influenced by Madison’s logic. 
The Hamiltonian position, so long rejected, 
he revived and reinstated as the controlling 
interpretation for contemporary America. 
This redeemed the general welfare clause 
from a reflected meaning and invested it 
with an independent significance of its own. 
The constitutional way was thus cleared for 
a whole host of social legislation of which 
the constitutional fathers never even 
dreamed to make specific mention in section 
eight of article one. 

The decision. however, stopped short of 
interpreting the welfare clause so as to 
make the federal government a government 
of general powers and thereby to enable 
Congress to legislate on anything to which 
it might turn its mind. Such a step woukd 
obviously have contradicted the well amd 
commonly known purposes of the framey’s 
of the constitution to form a government of 
limited powers. In recognition of this fact, 
Justice Roberts attempted a very fine dis- 
tinction between providing for the general 
welfare through regulation on the one hand 
and through disbursement of public monews 
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on the other. This distinction is supported 
by the fact that the welfare clause is joined 
in the same sentence with the taxing power. 
The point may be further expounded by an 
illustration. A congressional statute pro. 
viding for the purchase of crop surpluses 
would be constitutional, but one to regulate 
the amount of acreage to be devoted to any 
given crop would not be. In other words 
there is a limitation on the general welfare 
clause ; congress may seek the general wel- 
fare if money must be raised by taxes but 
not if mere regulation is sought. The diff. 
eulty with this slender difference is that 
spending money almost inescapably in- 
volves regulation. Congress, therefore, 
might easily try to circumvent the uncon- 
stitutionality of a law, whose main intent 
was regulation, by cloaking it as a tax 
measure. The friends of a greater exten- 
sion of federal police power at once saw 
the threat to their hopes. 

A rebuttal of this distinction was ai- 
tempted by pointing out that frequently 
when the federal government spends money 
it attaches very specific regulations as to 
how the funds shall be spent. An instance 
cited was that of education.* Presumably 
the court had in mind here such legislation 
as the Smith-Hughes and Smith-Lever Acts. 
Accepting this analogy and carrying it a 
step further, Mr. Justice Roberts inquired 
whether it would be constitutional to make 
a grant of federal funds on the condition 
that doctrines subversive of the Constitu- 
tion be taught? Patently not! Arguing 
from this instance back to agriculture, he 
held that if there is no direct grant of power 
to regulate agriculture, none can be worked 
out through the power to lay and collect 
taxes where the primary object of the tax 
is not to raise revenue but to control the 
enterprise taxed. 

One final point in Mr. Justice Roberts's 

6U. 8. v. Butler, 297 U. 8. I, 73-74. 
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opinion concerns Us here. A last attempt 
was made to save the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act by asserting that the processing 
taxes levied by it were to be spent for the 
ceneral welfare. The acute distress of the 
farmer was described to be not localized to 
a few states nor a particular section of the 
country but to be general throughout our 
national boundaries. This made no differ- 
ence to the majority of the court. In their 
minds the wide-spread similarity of local 
state conditions, even though amounting to 
a national concern, did not constitute a suffi- 
cient justification for the national govern- 
ment to usurp state functions. 

In the second of these two cases Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo took over where Mr. Justice 
Roberts left off. He was uninhibited by the 
fine discriminations which seemed to bind 
his colleague. After reaffirming his asso- 
ciate’s preference for Hamilton’s construc- 
tion of the general welfare clause, he went 
on to deal more at length with the question 
of national crisis. He found, along with 
the Congress which enacted the legislation, 
that social security during the depression 
had become a crisis not sectional but na- 
tional in scope. Given these facts he held 
the legislation a valid and constitutional 
exercise of the power inherent in the general 
welfare clause. 

This, however, leaves a puzzle. Old age 
and unemployment presented national 
crises, but the plight of agriculture did not. 
How is one to tell about future cases? 
What would be the ruling on a new appeal 
of child labor legislation or more particu- 
larly of an act supporting general educa- 
tion? On this point the words of the great 
jurist himself must be quoted : 


The line must still be drawn between particular 
and general. Where this shall be placed can not 
be known through a formula in advance of the 
event. There is a middle ground, or certainly a 
penumbra in which discretion is at large. . . . Nor 
is the concept of the general welfare static. Needs 
that were narrow or parochial a century ago may 


be interwoven in our day with the well being of the 
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nation. What is critical or urgent changes with 
the times. 


Unless education goes through a critical 
phase which is general to the whole nation 
it is not likely to come within the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution. 

What are the facts here? Only three 
times in our national history has education 
been in such distress that it presented 
aspects of a national calamity. One was 
after the Civil War when the southern 
states were so economically prostrated that 
nothing short of national aid seemed likely 
to pull them through educationally. An- 
other occurred during and after the world 
war when our draft statistics revealed an 
astonishing illiteracy and physical unfitness 
in the recruits for our national army. The 
last was during the depression when thou- 
sands of schools the country over were 
closed because neither locality nor state had 
funds to open their doors. At each of these 
times appeals were addressed to Washing- 
ton and legislation set in motion through 
the halls of Congress calling for national 
action in regard to education. With the 
exception of establishing a secretary of edu- 
cation in 1867, a beacon that burned 
brightly but briefly, nothing ever came of 
these proposals. 

A variety of reasons might be listed for 
these failures. Two stand out, the legal or 
constitutional objection and, secondly, the 
fact that to date no educational crisis has 
as a matter of fact been sufficiently critical 
and general. Had the United States been a 
loser in the world war, these latter condi- 
tions might have been met for the first time. 
On such, however, it is idle to speculate. 
The final impression to be left with students 
of education is that in the future objection 
to national activity in education will have 
to be fought on the point of fact or policy 
and not that of law or constitutionality. 
The constitution seems elastic enough if the 
facts warrant its stretching. 

7 Helvering v. Davis, 301 U. 8. —; Supt. Ct. Rep. 
57: 904, 908. 
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THE PARADOX OF DESPOTISM" 


By Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ONE can not but wonder how long it will 
take to arouse men of this generation from 
their intellectual somnolence, their delight 
in phrase-making and their domination by 
passing emotions, and lead them to begin 
really to think. In those earlier outstand- 
ing crises which have become landmarks in 
the history of human civilization, there 
always appeared men of vision, with excep- 
tional power of understanding and inter- 
pretation, who could and did become lead- 
ers of public opinion and public action in 
their time, and thereby passed into history 
on the high plane of true greatness. Where 
are such men in the world of to-day and 
what are the signs of their present influ- 
ence? Here and there, to be sure, is a 
voice crying in the wilderness—happily one 
of these is that of the present Secretary of 
State in the government of the United 
States—which one hundred or two hundred 
years hence will be widely acclaimed as that 
of a prophet, but at the moment the words 
of these few prophets fall upon ears that 
are too deaf to hear and upon minds that 
are too sluggish to be moved. The plain 
consequence is that with the world facing 
the gravest crisis which has confronted it in 
more than a thousand years, men persist in 
repeating the old and now empty formulas 
and refusing either to open their eyes to 
what is going on all about them or to give 
any sign of understanding what truly ter- 
rifying meaning it all has. 

First and foremost is the practically com- 
plete breakdown of moral standards and 
moral conduct on the part of governments 
and of a vast body of men of influence in 
the world’s political and economic life. The 
most solemn pledges and the most definite 


1An address delivered at the opening of the 
184th year of Columbia University, September 22, 
1937. 


undertakings are treated as if absolutely 
non-existent when they are found to stand 
in the way of any newly devised policy of 
aggrandizement or search for power. A 
government proclaims to the world that it 
is sovereign, which it interprets to mean 
that it does not and will not keep its 
plighted faith unless it believes it to be ad- 
vantageous so to do. Whatever the gain. 
seeking or the power-seeking impulse in- 
vites and requires will be done, utterly re- 
gardless of the most solemn obligations to 
other nations and to the whole world. 

The clearest illustration of all this is the 
practically universal disregard which gov- 
ernments show for the Pact of Paris re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy, which fifteen of them signed and 
proclaimed ten years ago and to which 
forty-eight other governments have since 
adhered. Within the decade there have 
been more preparation for war, more 
talk of war and more fear of war than at 
any previous time in modern history. The 
vast populations which have been brought 
under government by dictators, whether 
personal or group, are told that war is a 
necessary form of expression of human am- 
bition and of national greatness, and that 
they must arm and remain armed to the 
teeth. It is still the hypocritical habit to 
say that all this armament is for purposes 
of defense only, but to this is immediately 
added the explanation that the best pos- 
sible defense is quick and effective offense. 
The democratic peoples, who without ex- 
ception would have been glad to respect the 
Pact of Paris and to act in accordance with 
it, feel themselves forced to spend huge 
sums upon new and thoroughly modern 
armaments in order to protect themselves 
against the very obvious offensive purposes 
of the despots and their governments. 
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It is customary for many citizens of the 
jemocratie countries to look upon the peo- 
ple and the government of Russia as their 
chief enemy. They are wrong. There are 
other forms of despotism that are even 
more menacing than Communism. The 
Fascist form of despotism has a seductive 
power which the despotism of Communism 
does not share. The chief enemy of the 
democratic institutions which these peoples 
have built through the centuries and upon 
which their prosperity and happiness rest, 
are the three military dictatorships of 
Japan, of Germany and of Italy. The peo- 
ple of those three countries have the right 
to adopt and accept, each for itself, what- 
ever form of government they prefer, 
whether it be absolute monarchy or despot- 
ism by an individual or a group, but they 
have no right to endeavor by force to ex- 
tend their power and their form of govern- 
ment over other and unwilling peoples. It 
is precisely this which each one of them is 
attempting to do. 

It is now more than ten years since Pre- 
mier Tanaka presented to the Emperor of 
Japan his amazing Memorial which out- 
lined a complete plan for the Japanese con- 
quest of China and neighboring nations 
and even went so far as to suggest the pos- 
sibility of war between Japan and the 
United States. He attributed the Nine 
Power Treaty, ratified at Washington in 
1922, by the terms of which Japan joined 
eight other nations in guaranteeing the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China, to the influence 
of the government of the United States 
which, he said, had urged this treaty in a 
spirit of commercial rivalry with Japan. 
There are those who say that the Tanaka 
Memorial was a hoax of Chinese origin. If 
So, its author is to be congratulated upon 
having quickly achieved eminence as a 
major prophet. 

When, six years ago, the government of 


Japan finally and formally decided to es- 


tablish and to enforce what it described as 
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a Monroe Doctrine for Eastern Asia, and 
under the protection of that doctrine set 
out to conquer the whole of China and ad- 
joining islands and lands at such times 
and by such methods as it might see fit, not 
only was the Pact of Paris thrown over- 
board, but the very definite and specific 
Nine Power Treaty as well. 

When, in 1935, following shortly after a 
voluntary and most definite statement that 
another war would be disastrous to Euro- 
pean civilization as a whole as well as to 
Italy itself, the head of the government of 
that country, who had rendered a really 
great service to his people, set out to make 
an entirely unprovoked war upon Ethiopia, 
it was in defiance both of the Pact of Paris 
and of a definite and specific treaty of arbi- 
tration between Italy and Ethiopia, signed 
as recently as 1928, which pledged both 
signatory powers to the maintenance of 
durable peace and perpetual friendship 
between them. . 

The illusions and delusions, supported by 
a quite unprecedented outburst of emo- 
tionalism but themselves quite antirational, 
which have for the time being removed the 
German people from their commanding 
position in the intellectual as well as in the 
political and economic life of the world, are 
too obvious to need restatement. These illu- 
sions and delusions include the notion that 
world significance and world power can 
only rest upon armed force and the readi- 
ness to use it, and that a government owes 
it to the people over whom it rules to follow 
them into other lands and to restrict and 
control their thought and their action 
wherever they may be. Those who loved 
the old Germany and who are deeply in- 
debted to it for intellectual stimulus and 
intellectual guidance, earnestly hope for the 
return in the near future of the truly great 
Germany of Lessing and Herder, of Kant 
and Fichte, of Goethe and Schiller, of 
Heine and Schleiermacher, of Bismarck and 
Stresemann. 
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At the present moment two obvious but 
entirely undeclared wars are in progress, 
notwithstanding that each of them violates 
every principle of public morals as well as 
numerous formal international engage- 
ments and treaties. What purports to be a 
civil war in Spain is going forward with 
the active and unconcealed participation 
and support of three of the dictatorial gov- 
ernments. It has become thereby an inter- 
national conflict in everything but name. 
The wholly unprovoked and carefully 
planned attack on China by the government 
of Japan under the control of its military 
dictatorship has every characteristic and 
possibility which the Chinese General 
Chiang Kai-shek described in a _ recent 
public statement. 

In comparison with the active and care- 
fully thought out demonstrations of ambi- 
tion and of power by the dictatorships of 
Japan, of Italy and of Germany, the dicta- 
torship of Communist Russia is far less 
threatening. If that dictatorship stood 
alone it would be in a quite different cate- 
gory, but as matters have developed during 
the past five years it is wholly overshadowed 
by the three dictatorships of another type. 
Moreover, the Communist doctrine is 
wearing out in Russia itself. It is so futile 
as an alternative to civil, economic and 
political liberty that no matter how enthu- 
siastically it be preached and taught, it can 
never get very far. Communism means a 
return to the civilization of the jungle and 
is an open war upon excellence and achieve- 
ment of every sort and kind. For these 
reasons it affronts human nature, and we 
may be sure that human nature will have 
none of it. In the United States or in Great 
Britain, a frontal attack by Communism on 
the institutions of liberty would be quite 
hopeless. The real danger is that in those 
countries Communism may gain ground 
through the undermining of their institu- 
tions, now here a little, now there a little, 
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by the action of pressure groups which aim 
to restrict individual opportunity, individ. 
ual initiative and individual achievement in 
most damaging fashion. It is this aspect 
alone of the Communist propaganda which 
is to be feared and guarded against. Com. 
munism itself, organized in its fullest form, 
eould not possibly last in any land entitled 
to be called civilized. 

On the other hand, dictatorships may last 
for a considerable time, not only by reason 
of their emotional appeal and their dra- 
matic methods of action, but because within 
limits they can produce practical results 
which gratify and even seem to satisfy the 
people over whom they rule. The tragedy 
of the situation is that in the western world, 
at least, it has for several centuries been 
taken for granted that human beings, if set 
free and left to themselves to act and to 
cooperate on a high plane of intelligence 
and of morals, would achieve all their best 
and highest ends and would preserve, as 
well as illustrate, the principles of that lib- 
erty upon which their civilization rested. 
Yet, in the face of all this clear thinking 
and great achievement, we are confronted 
in this twentieth century with the paradox 
of despotism. One of its favorite doctrines 
is that greatness depends upon geographical 
aggrandizement and therefore it is con- 
stantly aiming at war with its neighbors. 
If the despot would raise his eyes from the 
ground long enough to look back to ancient 
Greece, or about him at the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries, he would 
perhaps begin to understand that the influ- 
ence and true greatness of a people are 
wholly independent of their numbers or of 
the size of the territory which they occupy. 

It is not always easy to dispose of despots, 
and not many of them will willingly put 
aside their power. History records but one 
Cincinnatus. Dictators do have trouble, 
however, in finding successors in dictator- 
ship. 

The challenge to believers in liberty is 














imperative and instant. The attempt of the 
dictator to extend his authority over other 
lands and other people must be met and 
faced by free people who have been stirred 
to see, to understand, to think and to act. 
There is no other way in which the paradox 
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of despotism can be brought to an end. In 
such a contest between ruling ideas and the 
policies which they compel, all nations and 
every human being are involved, whether 
that fact be at once realized or not. Neu- 
trality would be immorality. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER CRUISES FOR ENGLISH 
SCHOOLBOYS 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to the London Times 
the following account of the cruises arranged for 
English schoolboys : 


The troopship Dilwara returned to Southampton 
on August 21 with 800 boys from secondary schools 
and nearly 400 of their teachers, relatives and 
friends, after a fortnight’s tour of Scandinavian 
and Baltie ports, arranged by the English Secon- 
dary Schools Travel Trust. Twelve similar cruises 
have been made during the last six summers, and 
in that period about 15,000 boys and adults from 
secondary schools in all parts of Great Britain have 
been enabled to visit foreign countries, who would, 
in many eases, not otherwise have done so. 

Inspired by their motto, ‘‘The world belongs to 
him who has seen it,’’ the trust and its sister or- 
ganization in Seotland, which are voluntary and 
non-profit-making bodies, have been pioneers in the 
cause of foreign travel for schools. The project 
was begun in 1932, when the old troopship Neuralia 
was chartered by a group of schoolmasters for two 
consecutive cruises to the Baltic during the holi- 
days, and carried many hundreds of boys, between 
the ages of 14 and 18, on their first foreign jour- 
neys. They slept in hammocks slung below decks. 

The idea proved so popular, particularly as it 
made cheap rates possible, that when the experi- 
ment was repeated in the following years the de- 
mand greatly exceeded the available aceommoda- 
tion, Although the larger and newer ship Dilwara 
has now taken the place of the Neuralia, only about 
half the number of applicants can be taken. The 
policy of the organizers is to include representatives 
of as many schools as possible, and contingents are 
therefore restricted in size by rejecting the young- 
est boys. 

All the arrangements, both ashore and on board 
ship, apart from the actual navigation, are in the 
hands of the schools themselves, the head masters 
of which elect five controlling trustees. The boys 
are divided into companies and sub-divided into 
small sections, each with a responsible teacher- 


officer, and a full program is arranged for them 
while at sea. The school atmosphere is avoided, 
but each boy receives a handbook containing geo- 
graphical and historical notes, and has opportuni- 
ties of acquiring knowledge of sea lore and ship 


routine. 

It is emphasized that the trust is purely edu- 
cational in its aims and in no way a rival to the 
ordinary travel agencies. Its work is confined to 
schools, and the general public do not come di- 
rectly within its orbit. In its own field, however, 
it is doing work of national importance which may 
well be extended in the future. 
APPROPRIATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 

YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

Aw Associated Press dispatch states that the 
National Youth Administration plans to appro- 
priate $20,000,000 to be spent in helping 220,- 
000 students during the coming school year. 
This is a decrease from last year’s allotment of 
$23,000,000 for 310,000 students. 

Every state will share in the student aid 
funds, and several special funds have been 
created. Allotments have been made for secon- 
dary school students aggregating $8,156,250. 
College aid allotments are now being forwarded 
and are expected to approximate $10,700,000. 
Employment quotas will be about 140,000 for 
school aid and 80,000 for colleges. 

Secondary school students may receive $6 
monthly ; college students up to $15. The allot- 
ments are made to schools and colleges for dis- 
cretionary division. Quotas do not indicate 
maximum employment, and the actual total of 
those to whom assistance is given may reach 
300,000. 

This year, graduate students have been elimi- 
nated from direct student aid. However, a col- 
lege may, at its discretion, allot a portion of 
its fund to graduate students. Last year pay- 
ments up to $40 monthly were made to graduate 
students. 
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Student aid allotments by state and classifica- 
tion are as follows: 


College School 

students students Funds 
Connecticut ....... 777 1,319 $ 176,145 
DGIRWATE «oc ckr cece 29 138 J 
EE 0 '.wes aoe oa oe 364 625 82,890 
ee ee 876 1,250 185,760 
Massachusetts ..... 2,360 4,861 581,100 
New Hampshire .... 428 486 84,030 
New York State .... 3,283 6,527 795,705 
Pennsylvania ...... 5,006 1,597 1,538,310 
Rhode Island ...... 379 625 84,915 
er 273 305 53,355 
New York City ..... 5,117 7,075 1,065,795 


A special fund of $70,000 has been set aside 
for Negro graduate students in states which do 
not offer advanced courses for Negroes. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has announced that he 
is forming a national foundation to unify the 
fight against infantile paralysis. It is planned 
to finance the new foundation through a nation- 
wide solicitation of private contributions. The 
goal will be from $7,600,000 to $10,000,000 in 
the next five years. Also to be used will be re- 
ceipts from the President’s birthday balls, held 
throughout the country. The Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation’s share of these receipts 
this year amounted to $340,000. In addition 
the balls raised about $660,000 for the work in 
the localities in which it was raised. 

In this statement President Roosevelt said: 


The new foundation will carry on a broad-gauged 
educational campaign, prepared under expert medi- 
cal supervision, and this will be placed within the 
reach of the doctors and the hospitals of the 
country. 

The practicing physician is in reality the front 
line fighter of the sickness, and there is much exist- 
ing valuable knowledge that should be disseminated 
to him. 

And then there is also the tremendous problem as 
to what is to be done with those hundreds of thou- 
sands already ruined by the after-effects of this 
affliction. To investigate, to study, to develop every 
medical possibility of enabling those so afflicted to 
become economically independent in their local com- 
munities will be one of the chief aims of the new 
foundation. 

Those who to-day are fortunate in being in full 
possession of their muscular power naturally do not 
understand what it means to a human being para- 
lyzed by this disease to have that powerlessness 
lifted even to a small degree. 
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It means the difference between a human being 
dependent on others, and an individual who can be 
wholly independent. The public has little concep. 
tion of the patience and time and expense necessary 
to accomplish such results. But the results are of 
the utmost importance to the individual. 

The work of the new organization must start im- 
mediately. It can not be delayed. Its activities wij 
include, among many others, those of the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, of which I have been 
president since its inception. I shall continue as 
president of that foundation. 

But in fairness to my official responsibilities, | 
can not at this time take a very active part in the 
much broader work that will be carried out by the 
new foundation, and I therefore do not feel that I 
should now hold any official position in it. 

However, because I am whole-heartedly in this 
cause, I have enlisted the sincere interest of several 
representative and outstanding individuals who are 
willing to initiate and carry on the work of the new 
foundation. Its personnel will be announced as 
soon as it is completed. 


THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Ir is planned to begin within a short time the 
construction of a new building for the Brooklyn 
Public Library to be erected on the Grand 
Army Plaza. According to the account given in 
The New York Times the design provides for 
the extensive use of glass in the walls, to flood 
the place with natural light and the absence of 
solid interior partitions, so as to make the rooms 
flexible. 

The site for the library was selected in 1898 
and the wing which was erected in 1919 at a cost 
of $613,000, and which has been standing vacant, 
will be the center of the new structure. One 
story will be taken off the existing wing, together 
with columns, cornices, pediments and other 
decorative features. Horizontal rows of smail 
windows will become vertical panels with plate- 
glass sheets twelve feet high and six wide. Vir- 
ginian alverene stone cut in suitable designs will 
be set around the windows as the only relief to 
the sheer limestone walls. Twenty-nine of these 
window units are planned. Casements in par- 
allel banks will provide ventilation. 

Under the present contracts there will be built 
an entrance hall and wing on Eastern Parkway, 
the latter corresponding to the present wing as 
renovated. Probably an additional $2,000,000 
will be invested in the future to complete the 
library according to the plans being drawn. 
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Two entrances will be provided. Two short 
fichts of steps will lead from Flatbush Avenue 
ie Eastern Parkway respectively on to a land- 
seaped terrace lying in front of the library. 
Children will use the second entrance, a wrought 
iron gate opening off Eastern Parkway near the 
retaining wall of the reservoir. In a space be- 
tween this wall and the library’s wall there will 
be a garden with flagstone walks, old-fashioned 
flowers and benches for reading. Convenient to 
it are the rooms for children in the library. 

The new building will have no general read- 
ing room, as has the New York Public Library 
in Bryant Park. A large room for circulating 
books will be the nucleus. Off it will radiate 
reading rooms, space being reserved for a 
variety of subjects. 

The trustees will have offices above the en- 
trance hall, overlooking the plaza. A treasure 
room for the display of rare pictures and vol- 
umes, of which the library is said to possess a 
valuable colleetion, will adjoin the board room. 


BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


An extensive building program, which it is 


planned to complete in two years, has been 
undertaken by the Pennsylvania State College. 
The physical plant of the college is now valued 


at $10,000,000. The program involves fifteen 
projects to be earried out at a cost of $6,500,000, 
thirteen of which will be financed by the Gen- 
eral State Authority with funds received from 
the Public Works Administration. Nine major 
buildings or additions to major buildings will 
be completed under its terms. 

It is estimated that the work will cost $5,000,- 
000. Added to this will be the expenditure of 
$1,500,000 from eollege funds for a new women’s 
dormitory, now under construction, to house 500 
women students and a recreational building for 
women, 

Among the projects which are included are a 
new college library, which will cost $504,515; 
a central unit for the present liberal arts group, 
$514,019; an education building, $300,500; an 
electrical engineering building, $529,287; a 
chemistry and physies building, $937,297 ; a bio- 
logical seience building, $663,272; a new min- 
eral industries unit, $138,974; a forestry build- 
ing, $189,176, and an agricultural engineering 
building, $111,725. 
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This enlargement of the facilities of the col- 
lege will permit the matriculation of many stu- 
dents who apply annually for admission only to 
be denied because of the limitations of the phys- 
ical plant and the size of the faculty. 


THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 

THE Columbia University Institute of Arts 
and Sciences for 1937-38, of which Dr. Rus- 
sell Potter is director, will open for its twenty- 
fifth year on October 18. More than a hundred 
leaders in polities, economies, international af- 
fairs, science and the arts will participate in 
the program. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
university, will deliver the address at the open- 
ing. Meetings will be held in the MeMillin 
Academic Theater every evening, except on Sun- 
days and on university holidays through April 
2, 1938. 

Count Hermann Keyserling, author of “The 
World in the Making” and founder of the 
School of Wisdom at Darmstadt, Germany, will 
lecture on “Radical Realism,” and Prince and 
Princess Loewenstein, exiled by the Hitler 
régime, will conduct a discussion of “The Com- 
ing German Revolution.” 

Other speakers on world events will include: 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, formerly min- 
ister to Denmark; H. V. Kaltenborn, news com- 
mentator ; George Slocumbe, chief foreign corre- 
spondent for The London Daily Herald; Pierre 
de Lanux, and Maurice Hindus. 

General Hugh S. Johnson will be one of the 
speakers on national political and economic 
issues. Other lecturers will include Morris 
Ernst, George E. Raiguel, Jacob Baker and F. 
J. Sehling. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., will 
also give an illustrated lecture on the Philip- 
pines. Others who will give travel talks are 
Julian Bryan, Hettie Dyhrenfurth, George O. 
Noville and Cleveland P. Grant. 

Literature and the arts will be represented 
by Sinclair Lewis, J. B. Priestley and Christo- 
pher Morley in the field of the novel; Sigmund 
Spaeth, in music; James Weldon Johnson, 
poetry; William C. DeMille, motion pictures, 
and John Mason Brown, Edward Weeks and 
Gilbert Seldes, current plays, books and films. 

Blanche Yurka, Wilfrid Walter, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Lucille Barrow Turner will repre- 
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sent the stage. Popular lectures in modern sci- 
ence and invention will be given by Henry J. 
Fry, J. G. Crowther, Gerald Wendt and Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon General of the 
United States. 

The institute will also sponsor a number of 
evening programs of musical concerts and dance 
recitals. 


NEW COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENTS 


Among the new college and university presi- 
dents who have recently begun their administra- 
tions or who are to be installed early in the 
academic year are: 


Dr. Alfred Atkinson, president of Montana State 
College at Bozeman, succeeds Dr. Homer L. Shantz 
at the University of Arizona; 

Dr. Stringfellow Barr, professor of history at the 
University of Virginia and editor of The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, succeeds Dr. Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock at St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; 

The Rev. Gabriel Barras, S.J., professor at the 
College of the Immaculate Conception, succeeds the 
Rev. Patrick J. Kelleher, S.J., at St. John’s College, 
Shreveport, La.; 

Batsell Baxter, president of Abilene Christian 
College, Texas, first president of George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles; 

Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 3d, professor of his- 
tory at Harvard University, succeeds Dr. Tyler Den- 
nett at Williams College; 

Dr. Warren P. Behan, acting president of Ottawa 
University, Kansas, succeeds C. R. Sattgast at Sioux 
Falls College, South Dakota; 

Dr. Gordon Keith Chalmers, president of Rock- 
ford College, Illinois, succeeds Dr. William Foster 
Peirce at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; 

Dr. Carter Davidson, professor of English at 
Carleton College, succeeds Dr. Albert Britt at Knox 
College, Galesburg, IIl.; 

Dr. Edmund E. Day, director of the social sci- 
ences of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the 
General Education Board, succeeds Dr. Livingston 
Farrand at Cornell University ; 

The Rev. Arthur Doege, pastor of Our Redeemer 
Lutheran Church at Lincoln, Nebr., first president 
of the Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, 
bs a Bie 

Paul Dawson Eddy, director of the New York 
City headquarters of the International Council of 
Religious Education, succeeds Dr. Frank D. Blod- 
gett at Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I.; 

Dr. Roswell Gray Ham, associate professor of 
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English literature at Yale University, succeeds 
Mary E. Woolley at Mount Holyoke College; 

Dr. Rufus Carrollton Harris, since 1927 dean of 
the Law School, succeeds the late Dr. Albert Bledsog 
Dinwiddie at Tulane University ; 

Dr. Dwight O. W. Holmes, professor of education 
and dean of the Graduate School of Howard Unj- 
versity, president of Morgan College, Baltimore; 

The Rev. Clarence J. Josephson, of Passaic, N. J i, 
succeeds Dr. Charles E. Miller at Heidelberg (ol- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio; 

Dr. Paul Klapper, dean of the School of Eduea- 
tion at the College of the City of New York, first 
president of Queens City College; 

Dr. Norman E. McClure, professor of English, 
succeeds Dr. George L. Omwake at Ursinus College; 

The Rev. Ronald A. MacDonald, 8.J., regent of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at Loyola Univer. 
sity, president of Tampa College, Florida; 

Father Charles McQuillan, S.J., succeeds Father 
Hugh M. Duce, S.J., at Loyola University, Los 
Angeles ; 

Dr. Walter H. Ryle, professor of social science, 
succeeds the late Dr. Eugene Fair as president of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; 

Dr. Charles Seymour, formerly provost and Ster- 
ling professor of history, succeeds Dr. James Row- 
land Angell at Yale University ; 

The Rev. Lewis William Spitz, of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, Concordia, Mo., succeeds the late Dr. George 
A. Romoser at Concordia Lutheran College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; 

Dr. A. L. Strand, head of the department of ento- 
mology, president of the Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Bozeman; 

Dr. Levering Tyson, formerly director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
succeeds the late Dr. John A. W. Haas at Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SEVENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE seventy-third convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York will be held on 
Friday, October 15, in the State Education 
Building at Albany. This convocation will cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Division of Science and 
State Museum. Distinguished scientifie men and 
interpreters of the relation of science to the 
state and to society will speak at the two sessions 
of the convocation. 

The afternoon session will be called to order 
by Regent William Leland Thompson, chairman 














of the convocation committee. Chancellor 
Thomas J. Mangan and Vice-chancellor William 
J. Wallin will be inducted into office by Chief 
Judge Frederick Evan Crane of the Court of 
Appeals. Chancellor Mangan will then open 
the convocation and preside at this first session. 

The speakers at the opening session will be 
Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; Dr. C. Stuart Gager, 
director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, and 
Lewis Mumford, author, of New York City. 

Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and Waldemar B. Kaempf- 
fert, science editor of The New York Times, will 
speak at the evening session. Mr. Morgan’s 
subject will be “The Relation of Electricity to 
Social Policy.” Mr. Kaempffert will discuss 
“Science and Democracy.” 

This closing session will be opened with an 
academic procession and will close with the 
ceremony of conferring of honorary degrees. 
Chancellor Mangan will preside. 

A reception to delegates and invited guests 
in the rotunda of the State Education Building 
tendered by the board of regents and the presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New York 
will follow. A special musical program will be 
presented. 

THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

Pians for the installation ceremony of Pro- 
fessor Charles Seymour as the fifteenth presi- 
dent of Yale University have been announced. 
The ceremony will take place in Battell Chapel 
on Friday, Oetober 8, at 3 P. M., and, in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Seymour’s wishes, will be 
simple and brief. The example set by inaugural 
exercises during the Colonial days will be fol- 
lowed as closely as practicable. 

Dr. Seymour will be inducted into office in 
the presence of the members of the corporation, 
the faculty, the alumni board, the associate fel- 
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lows of the undergraduate colleges and repre- 
sentatives of the student bodies and of the state 
and city governments. The undergraduates gave 
a welcome to Dr. Seymour, at a meeting held 
in Woolsey Hall on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 29. In speaking to the student body at this 
meeting, Dr. Seymour made his first publie ap- 
pearance as president-elect of Yale University. 

In holding the installation ceremony in Battell 
Chapel, the university follows a custom which 
began in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The inauguration of all Yale presidents, from 
Ezra Stiles to Arthur Twining Hadley in 1899, 
have taken place in the College Chapel or in 
Center Church. Because of the limited capacity 
of Battell Chapel, the congregation will consist 
chiefly of members of the faculty. The an- 
nouncement stated that the inauguration was 
being held in the middle of the afternoon in 
order to interrupt the regular work of the 
university as little as possible. No classes or 
other university meetings will be scheduled for 
that afternoon from 2:35 to 4:30 o’clock in 
order that all members of the faculty may at- 
tend. Academie dress will not be worn except 
by the fellows of the corporation, members of 
the University Council and the masters of the 
colleges, who will escort the president-elect to 
the chapel. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross, ’85, as dean emer- 
itus of the Yale Graduate School and as Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, an ex officio member of 
the Yale Corporation, has been designated by 
the corporation as presiding fellow for the occa- 
sion. In accordance with old custom, he will 
deliver to the new president the traditional sym- 
bols of office—the charter, the seal, the book of 
records and the keys. 

Some sixty students, including members of 
Phi Beta Kappa and of Sigma Xi and high 
ranking students in the several schools of the 
university, will act as ushers in Battell Chapel. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMEs P, Baxter, 3p, formerly professor 
of history at Harvard University, will be in- 
stalled as president of Williams College on 
October 8. Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, will make the 
congratulatory address. 


Dr. LEVERING Tyson, formerly director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, will be installed as president of Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., on October 2. Dr. Ty- 
son will be introduced by Dr. F. P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation. The 
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ceremony of the delivery of the charter, college 
keys and college seal will be made by Dr. Reuben 
J. Butz, chairman of the board of trustees. The 
ceremonies will be broadeast from 11: 00 4. M. to 
12: 00 noon by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Dr. GorpoN Kerra CHALMERS will be installed 
as president of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
on October 23. The address at the ceremony 
in the morning will be given by Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore College, who 
will be followed by Dr. Chalmers. In the after- 
noon an address will be made by Dr. W. F. G. 
Swann, director of the Bartol Research Foun- 
dation. 


SPEAKERS at the installation on October 8 of 
Dr. Edmund E. Day as president of Cornell 
University will include Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 
president of Dartmouth College; Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the 
University of Michigan. 

Proressor A. W. Fa.coner, professor of 
medicine at the University of Capetown, will 
succeed Sir Carruthers Beattie as principal and 
vice-chancellor of the university. Sir Carruth- 
ers retires at the end of the year. 


Dr. RaAyMoND EpWarD PRIESTLEY, vice-chan- 
cellor and administrative head of the University 
of Melbourne, has provisionally accepted the in- 
vitation of the Council and Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham and has allowed his name 
to be submitted to the Court of Governors with a 
view to his appointment as vice-chancellor in 
succession to Sir Charles Grant Robertson, who 
will retire on October 1, 1938. 


AccorDING to a cable dispatch in the news- 
papers Professor Gustave Roussy, dean of the 
School of Medicine of the University of Paris, 
known for his work on cancer and nervous dis- 
eases, has been elected rector to succeed M. 
Sébastien Charléty. 


Dr. SamueL B. Heckman, founder and di- 
rector of the Educational Clinie at the College 
of the City of New York, has been appointed 
to sueceed Dr. Paul Klapper, who has now taken 
up his work as president of Queens College, as 
head of the department of education of the City 
College. 


Dr. Heckman has served in Puerto 
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Rico as assistant commissioner of education and 
as acting commissioner from 1900 to 1902. 


Dr. JoHN W. Dopps, associate professor of 
English at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed a member of the department of 
English at Stanford University. Dr. Dodds, 
who was on leave of absence last year, is q 
brother of Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University. 


Proressor THEODORE W. Gipson, formerly of 
Colgate and Long Island Universities, has been 
appointed head of the department of mathe- 
maties at Wagner College, Staten Island. 


AppiTI0ons to the faculty of Hunter College 
include Dr. Duane E. Roller, of the University 
of Oklahoma, editor of the American Physics 
Teacher, as associate professor of physics, and 
Dr. Carl V. Noll, formerly assistant professor 
at Lafayette College, as instructor in the depart- 
ment of history. 


Ceci, Puckett has been appointed assistant 
professor of commercial education at the Sehoo! 
of Commerce of the University of Denver. Mr. 
Puckett was a former member of the faculty at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
He will succeed Professor E. A. Zelliot, who has 
been appointed director of commercial education 
in the Des Moines public schools. 


Mempers of the faculty of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College who have resigned to 
accept positions in other institutions are: Dr. 
J. B. MacGregor, dean, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa; Dr. P. W. Sloan, instructor in 
the department of education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. F. Sunderman, head of 
the department of music of State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y.; Miss Beth Kassabaum, primary 
teacher, Wauwatosa, Wise.; Miss Annabelle 
Thomson, librarian, J. Sterling Morton Town- 
ship High School, Cicero, Il. 


“Dr. Witiiam E. Taywor has been appointed 
full-time health director and instructor in bac- 
teriology and physiology at the Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at Springfield. 
Dr. Taylor, who will give up his private prac- 
tice, is the son of J. A. Taylor, founder of the 
Springfield Normal School, which preceded the 
State Teachers College. 


THE School of Advanced Education of Teach- 
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ers College, Columbia University, has made the 
following awards: to Dr. J. Frederick Weltzin, 
of State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak., 
a fellowship of $2,800; to Jean A. Stoetzel, of 
Paris, a fellowship of $4,000. Scholarships have 
heen awarded to Professor Bower Aly, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, $2,000; Kenneth Dean Benne, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, $1,200; 
Hazel Davis, National Education Association, 
$1,200; B. L. Dodds, principal of the high 
school, Superior, Wyo, $2,000; Terrence Craig 
Donahue, superintendent of public schools, Rock- 
ham, S. D., $2,000, and Francois S. Gillie, Pre- 
toria, Union of South Africa, $1,700. 


The Boston Evening Transcript reports that 
Arthur French Stearns, for the past thirty years 
head master of the Stearns School in Mount 
Vernon, N. H., has retired as head master and 
has joined the faculty of Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H. Mr. Stearns is the brother of 
Alfred Stearns, for many years head master of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and is a grandson 
of William A. Stearns, formerly president of 
Amherst College. 


C. L. McMILLEN, supervising principal of the 
Saltsburg, Pa., schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of the schools of Etna, Pa. 


RaymMonp W. Rosinson, superintendent of 
DuBois, Pa., schools, has been appointed chief 


of the division of consolidation and transporta- 
tion in the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction to sueceed Lee L. Driver, who 
retired on June 30 after serving for seventeen 
vears. 


Dr. WauLace §. Sayre, assistant professor of 
government at New York University, has become 
secretary of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission, sueceeding Dr. William H. Allen, di- 
rector of the Institute of Publie Service, who 
has been seeretary of the commission since 1934. 


Epith M. Jonnson, formerly on the staff of 
the Seattle, Wash., Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Cattell Park Branch of 
the Publie Library at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. J. Pertam Danton, librarian of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, has been granted leave 
of absenee for two months to serve on the staff 
of the Works Progress Administration as 
national consultant of WPA library projects. 
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Miss Nora Bateson, of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, has gone to Nova Scotia to 
aid in a survey of the province to be made by 
Dr. H. F. Munro, superintendent of education, 
with a view to establishing a regional library 
system. 


Proressor F. F. Linincer, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been named the third 
member of an arbitration committee appointed 
to settle the controversy between the milk pro- 
ducers of the St. Louis area and local distrib- 
utors over milk prices paid to farmers. He has 
acted as arbiter in other disputes in the dairy 
industry, and has studied dairying conditions in 
Europe. 


Lorp RAYLEIGH has been elected president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to succeed Sir Edward Poulton, for- 
merly Hope professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, whose presidential address 
before the Nottingham meeting was printed in 
the issue of Science for September 3. The 
father of Lord Rayleigh, also a distinguished 
physicist, was president of the association in 
1884. The next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Cambridge in August, 1938. 


Dr. JouN Huntiey Duprs, formerly junior 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the 
Ohio State University, who was appointed re- 
cently associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been honored by the 
government of Czechoslovakia with the Order of 
the White Lion, conferred for distinguished 
service to the country. The presentation was 
made by J. Cardavsky, Czechoslovakian consul 
in Cleveland. Dr. Dupré lived and worked in 
that country for four and a half years following 
the war, and was a leader in work for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and in relief for 
demobilized students. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred by Brown University on Dr. Heinrich 
Briining, formerly chancellor of Germany, at a 
student and faculty convocation on September 
22. In conferring the degree President Henry 
M. Wriston, of Brown University, made the 
following citation: “Product of the German uni- 
versities in their proudest days, scholar and 
patriot, you rendered distinguished service as 
chancellor of the German Reich. Unspoiled by 
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suecess, undaunted by adversity, you now give 
of the richness of matured scholarship and 
wisdom as a member of the faculty in two of 
the great universities of the world. As you take 
up your academic responsibilities in America, 
this learned society greets you with pleasure.” 


The New York Times states that Dr. D. F. 
Ratcliff, of the University of Cincinnati, who 
recently returned from Spain, reports that the 
whereabouts of Professor José Robles, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, who went to Spain 
last year, remains a mystery. Professor Robles, 
who served the Loyalist Government as censor 
of news, was placed in a detention camp in 
January and has not been heard from since. 
The Robles family, residing in Valencia, are 
said to believe him to be dead. 


Proressor THOMAS REED PowELL, of the Har- 
vard Law School, will lecture and conduct a 
forum on the Constitution at Wellesley College 
on November 15, 16 and 17. The title of the 
lectures are: “Charted Course and Political 
Currents,” “The Aristocracy of the Robe,” “Con- 
temporary Issues.” 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM MartHerR Lewis, of 
Lafayette College, will address the New York 
State Teachers Association at Elmira, N. Y., on 
October 8, the Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
on October 15 and the Ohio State Teachers 
Association at Cleveland on October 29. 


Dr. CHARLES BEACH ATWELL, emeritus pro- 
fessor of botany at Northwestern University, 
died on September 14 at Swarthmore, Pa., at 
the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Atwell, a 
graduate of Syracuse University, joined the 
Northwestern faculty in 1880. He was principal 
of the South Evanston schools from 1882 to 1884 
and then returned to the university, with which 
he was connected until he retired in 1928. 


Percy ADDISON CHAPMAN, associate professor 
of modern languages at Princeton University, 
died suddenly on September 19. He was forty- 
eight years old. 


SmitH COLLEGE recently celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Laurenus 
Clark Seelye, its first president, who served 
from 1875 to 1910. Throughout the week of 
September 19 fresh flowers, given by the 
Alumnae Association, were placed before his 
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portrait in the Seelye Reading Room of the 
college library. Two granddaughters, Lucy and 
Marion Gray, daughters of Professor William p. 
Gray, of the department of history, and of Mrs. 
Gray (Henrietta Sheldon Seelye), are students 
at the college. 


THE Progressive Education Association jy 
cooperation with the Francis W. Parker Schoo] 
and the Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education announces a Regional 
Conference to be held on October 28, 29 and 
30, commemorating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Francis W. Parker. The 
topic of the conference is “Where is Education 
Going?” The various sessions will deal with 
Teacher Training, Parent Education, The Out- 
look for Youth in America, What the Liberal 
Arts College is Doing to Serve Youth, Eduea- 
tion and Social Problems, The Child as a Whole, 
Problems the Teacher Must Face. Among the 
speakers will be: William H. Kilpatrick, Co- 
lumbia University; President Robert M. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago; Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago; Burton P. 
Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School; Caro- 
line Zachry, director of research, Progressive 
Education Association; Paul Hanna, Stanford 
University; Professor T. V. Smith, University 
of Chicago; Dean Thomas E. Benner, University 
of Illinois; Dr. C. Judson Herrick, University 
of Chicago; W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Carnegie 
Foundation; Thomas Minehan, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Massachu- 
setts State Reformatory for Women. 


TueE National Council of Teachers of English 
will meet in Buffalo on November 25, 26 and 27 
under the presidency of Holland D. Roberts, 
of Stanford University and Menlo School and 
Junior College. “Re-creating Life through Lit- 
erature and Language” is the general theme 
chosen for the convention. More than twenty- 
two states, England and Canada will be repre- 
sented by speakers on the program. The Pacific 
Coast will send the largest delegation it has ever 
sent to a National Council meeting. Among the 
speakers to be heard at the general sessions are 
Joseph Wood Krutch, author, critic and lecturer 
at Columbia University; Paul de Kruif, author; 
Alfred Kreymborg and Genevieve Taggard, 
poets; Elizabeth Drew, of the University of 
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Cambridge, author and critic; Burton W. James, 
director of Washington State Theater, and Pro- 
fessor Thomas Whipple, of the University of 
California. In addition to the usual committee 
and departmental meetings there will be special 
sessions on “The Experience Curriculum in 
Practice”; “The Motion Picture and Radio”; 
“Relating English to Life”; “Speech”; “The 
English Program in the Elementary School” ; 
“Meeting Life Needs through College English,” 
and “Problems of English Organizations.” The 
convention headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Statler. A trip to Niagara Falls has been 
arranged as part of the entertainment program. 


Mempers of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association living near New York City will meet 
on October 8 and on October 29 as part of the 
autumn meeting of the association. Some 
40,000 members of the organization will meet in 
various parts of the state in the course of the 
month. Members of the Long Island zone, 
which includes teachers of Suffolk and Nassau 
Counties, will hold their annual meeting on 
Friday, October 8, in Hempstead. Teachers 
who live in the southeastern zone, comprising 
Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Sullivan, 
Ulster and Westchester Counties, have set Oc- 
tober 29 for their meeting in New York City. 
At each meeting speakers prominent in educa- 
tion will address the teachers, and members will 
participate in small group meetings. Claude L. 
Kulp, superintendent of the Ithaca schools and 
president of the association, recently announced 
that the annual meeting of the house of delegates 
of the association would be held on November 22 
and 23 at Jamestown. An attendance of seven 
hundred delegates is expected, and officers for 
the coming year will be elected. Next month’s 
meetings will be held in all the ten zones of the 
association. Besides New York City and Hemp- 
stead, meetings have been announced for Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Potsdam, Lake Placid, 
Schenectady, Elmira and Watertown. 


Tue Citizens’ Committee appointed to further 
the establishment of a public junior college in 
Nassau County, L. I., will hold a conference on 
October 15 at the Bethpage Country Club, 
Farmingdale, L. I. The speakers will include 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, of the New York State 
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Department of Education; Dr. John S. Allen, 
of Colgate University; Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, president of the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. John Denbigh, president of Packer 
Collegiate Institute; Dr. Byron S. Hollinshead, 
president of the Keystone Junior College; Dr. 
John O. Creager, of the department of college 
education of New York University; Dr. Walter 
C. Eells, editor of The Junior College Journal; 
Dr. Constance Warren, president of the Sarah 
Lawrence College, and Dr. Frederie Ernst, as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York City 
high schools. Dr. T. A. Stanforth, chairman of 
the program committee, will preside at the morn- 
ing session of the conference, and Dr. James N. 
MacLean, chairman of the Citizens’ Committee, 
at the afternoon session. 


THE London Times writes that an important 
addition to the British National Trust properties 
in Derbyshire has been made through the gift by 
Alderman J. G. Graves, of Sheffield, of 52 acres 
of land in the Miller’s Dale district. Alderman 
Graves had previously given the Trust 200 acres 
of Shining Cliff Woods in the Derwent Valley 
at Whatstandwell. The present gift includes 
the house known as Ravenstor, and it is condi- 
tional on the house being made available as a 
youth hostel. The new trust property is a tri- 
angular piece of land half a mile south of 
Miller’s Dale station, and includes about one 
mile of the River Wye in one of its most beau- 
tiful limestone gorges and Tideswell Dale, a 
well-known natural rock garden. The property 
is bounded by the Tideswell-Miller’s Dale road 
and is close to Litton Mill. The new youth 
hostel, which will be opened early next year, 
will have 80 beds. It is 12 miles from Derwent 
Hall and 10 miles from Hartington Hall, and 
thus completes the Derbyshire chain of youth 
hostels. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that a 
marked decrease in the number of German 
Evangelical students of theology is noted in the 
Junge Kirche. Only 2,263 young theologians 
registered this summer term at German universi- 
ties, as compared with 6,791 in the correspond- 
ing term of 1933, showing that in the four years 
of the Nazi régime, the number of Protestant 
theological students declined to one third. Indi- 
vidual universities had even greater relative 
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losses. At Bonn, where the now exiled Karl 


Barth was then head of the faculty, there were 


363 Evangelical theological students in the sum- 
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mer of 1933, against thirty-two at the present 
time. Figures for the University of Berlin were 
769 against 172. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LAURA BRIDGMAN CENTENARY 


THE admission of Laura Bridgman, deaf, 
dumb and blind, to Perkins Institution one 
hundred years ago in October marked the be- 
ginning of an experiment of wide educational 
import and of scientific interest. Scientists of 
that day in England, notably Sir Dugald Stew- 
art and Sir Astley Cooper, and educators of the 
deaf in America, chiefly those at the Hartford 
Asylum, had decreed with all finality that there 
was no way to reach behind the double barriers 
of blindness and deafness. Perhaps this very 
fact made Samuel Gridley Howe, the first 
director of Perkins, the more eager to try his 
hand when he heard of the little girl in Han- 
over, New Hampshife, deaf, dumb and blind 
and also deficient in smell and taste. 

With only the sense of touch intact Dr. Howe 
began immediately the herculean task of reach- 
ing the imprisoned mind. “One of two ways 
was to be adopted,” wrote Dr. Howe later, “the 
first and easiest was to go on and build up a 
system of signs. . . . Such a language could be 
taught easily . . . but it would have been rude 
and imperfect. . . . When it came to be applied 
to abstract matters and moral questions it would 
have been utterly at fault. . . . The other plan 
was to teach her a system of purely arbitrary 
signs, by combinations of which she could give 
the name of anything and everything, that is, 
the letters of the alphabet. For this she would 
only have to learn twenty-six signs, but having 
learned them, she could express countless modifi- 
cations of thought by combining them in count- 
less ways.” 

This reasoning was in accord with Laura’s 
sole remaining perfect sense, for Dr. Howe had 
already determined that touch must be the domi- 
nant sense in the education of the blind. He 
had recently devised an embossed line type for 
the blind to read with their fingers, and taking 
common objects of daily life, a key and a spoon 
and later a knife and a book, he attached to 
these objects labels bearing their names in raised 
letters. The child was made to feel these objects 


and the words designating them until she asso. 
ciated name with object. The next step was to 
detach the labels from the objects and the pupil, 
given an object, was taught to find the right 
name for it. The third step was to cut the 
letters of the word apart and ask the child to 
pick out the letters which formed the name of 
the object given her. 

A long, slow, tedious process, but it worked, 
and pressing on step by step, Laura Bridgman 
learned to use words as a normal person and to 
employ language to express thoughts and to 
convey ideas. Laura learned to write with a 
pencil, and her carefully kept daily journal is 
one of the chief measures of her progress, but 
she never learned to talk, even though Dr. Howe 
believed it possible if he had had time to teach 
her. From a hopeless, helpless child she grew 
to be one of the most widely known women in 
the world. The significance of Laura’s achieve- 
ment, however, lies not so much in the progress 
that she was able to make as in the fact that all 
future success with the deaf-blind has been 
built upon Dr. Howe’s initial pioneer work. 

Building on Dr. Howe’s foundation Perkins 
Institution has continued to admit deaf-blind 
pupils. Over a score have been in residence at 
the school, and at the present time ten are 
enrolled as pupils in a special department 
formed and equipped in 1931. With the march 
of time has come advance in methods. No longer 
are the embossed letters and manual alphabet 
used as first steps. Instead, articulation is 
taught from the outset and through vibration 
deaf-blind children are able to hear spoken lan- 
guage. The aim now is to make communication 
as normal and as natural as possible so that 
any one, not only those who know the manual 
language, can talk with them. That this can be 
done has been proved in the last few years and 
can be demonstrated by the several pupils now 


in residence at Perkins. GABRIEL FARRELL 


Director 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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ADAPTING EDUCATION TO THE ABILI- 
TIES, NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF 
NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS} 

Stow Ly but surely the conviction is gradually 
caining ground in educational circles that com- 
parisons by means of psychological and educa- 
tional tests within a “race”? is much more 
meaningful than between “races.” In other 
words, for practical purposes, knowledge of 
“intra-racial” differences is of much more im- 
portance than determination of “inter-racial” 
differences? Even if it is eventually proven 
that whites are inferior to Negroes, or that whites 
are superior to Negroes, or even that both 
“races” are equal, what of it? Negro children 
must still be edueated and their education must 
be suitable to the abilities, interests and needs 
of every child whom the parents send to our 
schools. The Negro child needs not to be shown 
that he is superior, inferior or equal to the white 
child. No! No! He needs education or, per- 
haps, as Dr. Judd would put it, he needs to be 
taught to be a better reader.* 

Modern edueation declares that no educational 
institution can be efficient and reaily successful 
unless its eurrieula, its methods and its organiza- 
tion take into consideration, in a proper and 
adequate manner, the countless individual differ- 
ences found among people. Wilkins® says: 


No two students bring to college the same back- 
ground, the same experience, the same achievement 
in knowledge; and no two students face the same 
future of work and leisure. We have no right to 
do less than study with utmost care each individual 
prospect and plan the individual curriculum in 
accordance with the results of that study. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Adjusting education to the abilities, needs and 
interests of individual students involves two 
coordinated programs: (1) the study and gui- 


_1 An address delivered before the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 30, 1937. 

°M. J. Herskovits, American Mercury, 2: 207- 
210, 1924, 
_* See Herman G, Canady, West Virginia State 
College Bulletin, Series 23, No. 2, 1936. 
_ ‘Charles H, Judd, Journal of Negro Education, 
9: 517-520, July, 1936. 
,_, E._H. Wilkins, ‘‘The Changing College,’’ p. 
vb4, University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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dance of students, which should begin at least 
early in the secondary school period; (2) the 
organization of college curriculum, instruction 
and administration with the primary purpose of 
serving the needs of the individual. 


(1) THe Srupy anp Guipance or STUDENTS 


A fundamental change in the American col- 
lege program, based upon the recognition of 
individual differences, began when educators 
became interested in the development of the 
intellectual life of each student rather than the 
monstrous size of their colleges. There have 
been some comments suggesting that Negro in- 
stitutions of higher learning, even at this late 
date, are not showing intimate concern for stu- 
dent problems and are diverting their time and 
energies to raising money and developing their 
institutions into larger colleges or into universi- 
ties. Thompson, editor of the Journal of Negro 
Education, after pointing out the expansion of 
the physical plants of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities, remarks, “It is strange, however, that 
little or no attention has been given to the most 
important factor in the whole scheme of Negro 
education, namely, the student.” Mays, dean 
of the School of Religion at Howard University, 
interviewed 1,714 students, distributed in 22 ecol- 
leges for Negro youth, concerning their voca- 
tional plans. On the basis of these data he says, 
“This study suggests that practically nothing is 
being done in Negro high schools and colleges to 
aid Negro students in an intelligent choice of an 
occupation.” 

These comments by keen responsible men in- 
sinuate that in Negro institutions of higher 
education the student becomes the forgotten man, 
and that one is perfectly justified in applying to 
student life in these institutions the slogan of a 
widely advertised brand of bread, “Untouched 
by human hands.” This should not be; why, the 
very breadth and complexity of collegiate edu- 
cation ¢all for a thorough study of the individual 
student. 

There came to the attention of a certain super- 
intendent of schools recently a boy who, when 
upon the visit of a supervisor was asked by his 


6 Charles H. Thompson, Journal of Negro Edu- 


cation, 2: 26, January, 1933. 
7 Benjamin E. Mays, The Crisis, 37: 408-410, 
December, 1930. 
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teacher to answer what she considered a simple 
question, replied, “Search me, lady!” 

While he did not know it, or so intended it, 
there was a lesson in this boys’ answer, “Search 
me.” That is exactly our task with every stu- 
dent, a searching investigation and study of his 
whole personality to discover his assets, his 
liabilities, his dislikes, his determining cireum- 
stance and the means of awakening him to his 
own possibilities and the happiness that life 
may hold for him as a result of his development. 

If education is to be adjusted to individual 
differences or to the needs of each student, the 
methods for discovering the differences and for 
understanding students must be generally known 
and widely used. The steps which the college 
may take to get necessary information concern- 
ing individual differences and student needs may 
be conceived as including :® 

(1) A general testing program before or at 
school entrance, with standardized objective 
achievement tests in“all the fields in which in- 
struction is regularly given, such as English, 
language, history, mathematics, chemistry, et 
cetera; with the inclusion of a standardized psy- 
chological or aptitude test and such tests as the 
Strong Vocational Interests Blank and Bern- 
reuter Personality Record Scales. As reliable 
devices for measuring non-intellectual traits are 
developed, they too should be used. 

(2) The maintenance of cumulative records 
for every college student, beginning at least 
early in the secondary school period, which will 
give accurate, objective information about his 
abilities, his interests, his plans for the future 
and his achievement in various types of school 
work, as well as factual notes on such items as 
family and community relationships, study con- 
ditions, physical and mental health, unusual 
accomplishments and anything else which will 
help the college see the student as a whole 
developing person. 

(3) An essential feature of this phase of the 
work would be, of course, the development of a 
guidance program. An adequate conception of 
guidance makes it a part of every teacher’s work 
—not merely the function of a specialized per- 
sonnel officer or selected counselors. One thing 

8 See The Educational Record Supplement, July, 


1928, No. 8. Published by The American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 


seems clear, intelligent guidance must of neces. 
sity rest more and more on a continuous and 
more accurate study of the interests, capacities 
and achievements of each individual student, and 
less on mass characteristics. 

This is an ambitious program, and it will take 
money. It is not easy or cheap, however, to plan 
a program designed to reestablish the ancient 
principle that education is a personal affair. 
Let me say here and now that Negro colleges 
have not so far begun to face the money costs 
of the program which looks toward the conser. 
vation and preservation of human regourees 
through personal guidance of students. 


(2) ORGANIZATION OF COLLEGE CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Thus far we have concerned ourselves with 
the problem relating directly to the students. 
When their salient needs are ascertained and 
understood, our next problem will be that of the 
organization of the college curriculum, instrue- 
tion and administration with the primary pur- 
pose of administering to these needs and enhane- 
ing the welfare of individual students. 

Colleges and universities that have developed 
carefully planned educational programs after a 
study of the students’ needs, the instructional 
procedures, materials available and the environ- 
mental influences report satisfactory improve- 
ments in their educational offerings and per- 
formances. A recently published year-book of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion® made available to the public material col- 
lected and organized by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women on current changes 
and experiments in liberal-arts education at the 
college level. It was reported that there were 
then (1932) going on in American colleges and 
universities 128 outstanding changes and experi- 
ments to improve college teaching. Many of 
these experiments were designed to transform 
education in a given college from a monotonous, 
lock-step leveling process of mass instruction 
into diversified educational procedures adapted 
to individual students. The various measures 
may be classified under three categories, namely, 
(1) care and direction of students, (2) eurricu- 

9G. M. Whipple, editor, ‘‘Changes and Experi- 
ments in Liberal Arts Edueation,’’ National So- 


ciety for the Study of Education, Thirty-first Year 
Book, Part 2. 
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lum and instruetion, (3) organization and ad- 
ministration. 

It will be illuminating to set forth a few of the 
subjects included under the last two measures 


mentioned : 


(a) Curriculum and Instruction. (1) Variation 
in student load; (2) unit assignment; (3) honor 
courses; (4) comprehensive examinations; (5) 
tutorial work; (6) class size and efficiency of in- 
struction; (7) survey and orientation courses; (8) 
undergraduate vs. graduate courses; (9) non-credit 
courses; (10) independent study; (11) ability 
grouping. 

(b) Organization and Administration. (1) 
Upper and lower divisions; (2) special studies of 
the cost of instruction; (3) research provisions; 
(4) special studies of aims and objectives; (5) 
student participation in government; (6) tuition 
and scholarship systems. 


All this activity indicates that at least some 
of the white colleges are alive to their responsi- 
bility to develop a practical program to provide 
for individual differences. Negro colleges, as a 
whole, seem to have become resigned to being 
victims of cireumstanees, and to lack vision and 
initiative to overcome impediments and create a 
new program. The result is a mechanized and 
dehumanized school system lacking in character, 
dependent upon tradition, regulation and system, 
lagging from ten to twenty years behind the 
educational procession and satisfied with medi- 
ocre achievement. 

In their endeavor to work out a program to 
provide for individual variations, Negro educa- 
tors often compare their present procedures with 
the measures employed at the University of Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Wisconsin, Harvard, Swarth- 
more and other outstanding colleges and univer- 
sities. They fail to see that each college presents 
specific problems, in many respects unique; for 
there are striking differences in intellectual effi- 
ciency, in interests and in needs not only between 
individuals, but rather distinct differences be- 
tween schools and communities and between 
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students coming from different economic and 
social groups. 

No educator should expect to find somewhere 
ready-made a program of provisions for indi- 
vidual differences adapted to his particular 
school. Such a program must be the product of 
the intelligent use of data derived from research 
and scientific planning and experimentation with 
the local situation in mind. “If wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride,” but they are not. 
The beggar must find a horse if he would ride, 
and the ideal of adjusting education to the 
abilities, needs and interests of individual stu- 
dents requires due consideration, in a given 
school, to a large number of variables, such as 
size of school, social and economic group served, 
financial support, type of training which the 
college offers and others too numerous to men- 
tion, in the development of a program which 
will make theory effective. Our educators and 
the faculties may get suggestions for their 
programs from what other colleges are doing to 
solve the problems presented by the ever-widen- 
ing variation in the needs and abilities of 
students, but they can hardly get a program. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted to say that the job of our 
educators is that of finding out what the needs 
of Negro boys and girls are, and then ascertain- 
ing what these needs mean in terms of the cur- 
riculum, instruction, administration and aspira- 
tion of individual students. Never let it be said 
that when called upon to solve the educational 
problems of any boy or girl we threw up our 
hands and eried, “It can’t be done,” “This stu- 
dent doesn’t want to learn,’ “He can’t learn,” 
“He doesn’t belong in college.” There is no 
such student. Every Negro boy or girl who is 
now enrolled in our colleges belongs there, and 
there is something we can do for every one of 
them if we but have the determination. 

Herman G. CANADY 

West VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TUTORIAL GROUP OF WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
Most metropolitan colleges labor under a 
sense of responsibility to the communities of 





which they are a part—a responsibility to offer 
sound education in the arts and sciences to as 
large a proportion of the youth of the commu- 
nity as are equipped by natural endowment and 
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preparation to avail themselves of it. Further- 
more, the metropolitan student who plans to 
enter a college in his own city is inclined to con- 
sider his admission as a perfunctory formality, 
and therefore to give the college little opportu- 
nity to investigate his qualifications with care. 
These circumstances often lead to an optimisti- 
cally liberal policy of admission. For publicly 
supported institutions, this liberality is, of 
course, mandatory; for privately endowed in- 
stitutions, financial pressure, arising from high 
rental of plants and high costs of operation, is 
likely to bring about the same result. We! be- 
lieve democratically liberal admissions to be 
sound educational policy, a point which needs 
little defense in the modern world. 

But, once the freshmen are liberally admitted, 
the college must promptly face its even more im- 
portant problem of holding its students to a 
respectable level of academic achievement. For 
higher education can, not be democratic. The 
capabilities and interests of young people are 
fortunately varied. Many are not amenable to 
intellectual discipline. Formal instruction in 
such disciplines wastes the time and energy of 
both instructors and students. Their education 
must be of a different kind from that which is 
the legitimate province of the university. If 
the youth who will thrive and grow in the uni- 
versity climate are to be permitted to develop as 
they should, their classes must be freed from the 
drag of those who either can not or will not take 
advantage of their opportunities; and, con- 
versely, it is the duty of the college, as soon as 
it has determined which of its students are hope- 
lessly inept, to direct them to other work at 
which they can and may succeed. Normally this 
“weeding” of the student group should be largely 
completed by the end of the freshman year. 
Obviously efficiency is served when such de- 
cisions are arrived at as soon as they may be 
made intelligently, and ordinarily one year’s ex- 
perience with the student should suffice. No 
problem of administration of the freshman class 
is of graver consequence to the welfare not only 
of the individual student but of the college itself. 


1 The first person pronoun in this paper refers, 
of course, to its authors, and not to the college of 
which they are members. 
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Its intelligent solution is especially difficult jn 
the large metropolitan college. Most of the stu. 
dents live off campus and are in contact with the 
faculty only during class sessions. The instrye. 
tor in a class of twenty-five, thirty or more sty. 
dents can not become intimately acquainted with 
all the persons in his class. Frequently his opin. 
ion of a student is completely summed up in the 
grade which he gives him. Yet if injustice is to 
be avoided, the college must not summarily elimi- 
nate all students who are not at once successfy] 
in terms of grades. More careful and detailed 
study of the individual is essential. For whereas 
the superior student is not so much affected by 
lack of close contact and personal supervision of 
his instructors, many a mediocre student, with 
potential ability, who does not readily become 
oriented to college life and methods, may, by 
patient and sympathetic treatment, be put upon 
the highroad to scholastic success. 

The college of which we write has always been 
convineed of its duty to its unsuccessful first- 
year students not only to pass the most accurate 
judgment possible upon the question of their 
continuance in college, but to find out if possible 
why they failed and whether their difficulties 
can be eliminated. It was for years deeply con- 
cerned about the inadequacy of its procedure. 
The bare grades were the basis of judgment, 
supplemented only by occasional comments from 
instructors and advisers and by a necessarily 
hasty and perfunctory final hearing before the 
committee on scholarship. To improve the pro- 
cedure, in 1930 a plan was adopted, designed to 
give the college the opportunity for needed study 
of its freshmen of doubtful status and for the 
elimination of their remediable difficulties. It is 
still followed in substantially its original form. 

There was formed what is now called the 
tutorial group. At the end of the freshman year 
all students whose average has fallen below a 
certain mark (approximately the lowermost 15 
per cent. of the class) are informed that they 
must either drop out of college or join the sum- 
mer session of the tutorial group. On occasion, 
of course, exceptions are made to the rule, if the 
low average results from causes which can be 
more easily determined and eliminated. The 
summer session in this work begins immediately 
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after the end of the spring term. Classes are 
jimited to ten students. Each student has three 
classes a day. Each elass meets for a period of 
an hour and a quarter, five days a week, so that 
a full one-semester course is given in each sub- 
ject during the eight weeks. The subjects 
taught in the past have been English, history, 
mathematics, physieal science—either biology, 
chemistry or geology; and social science—either 
economies, government or sociology. The fac- 
ulty is specially selected with a view to having 
teachers who are patient, sympathetic and inter- 
ested in their students. It has been found that 
in a short time the teachers become intimately 
acquainted with their students and familiar with 
their weaknesses, methods of study and poten- 
tial abilities, for each instructor works with only 
thirty students, in groups of ten each. He is 
not bound to the usual class routine of lectures, 
class diseussions, demonstrations, ete., but can 
approximate tutorial instruction, adapting not 
only the speed but the kind of the work in great 
measure to the needs of the individual student. 
Certain faculty members take no classes but de- 
vote their time to a thorough investigation, by 
personal conferences with students, parents and 
guardians, of each student’s personal history, 
home conditions, preparation, extra-collegiate 
activities, vocational ambitions, ete. Thus each 
student comes in intimate contact with at least 
four faculty members. The faculty consult each 
other frequently in regard to doubtful cases so 
that a variety of opinions is obtained. At the 
conclusion of the eight weeks’ work the faculty 
are nearly always in agreement about each stu- 
dent’s ease. 

If he has done well in his course and demon- 
strated that he has overeome his difficulties, he 
is permitted to continue in the college, perhaps 
with a closely supervised program. If it seems 
advisable for him to transfer to another division 
of the university proper recommendation is 
made. Oceasionally the trouble is found to be 
due to the distraetions of metropolitan life, and 
in such an event the student is advised and 
helped to transfer to an out-of-town college. 
The student who has demonstrated clearly that 
he is not suited for eollege work is advised to try 
to place himself in the business world. Often it 
Is possible to suggest a field of activity. Most 
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students who do not have the ability to continue 
in college have themselves become convinced by 
the end of the session that they are wasting their 
time, and leave college feeling that they have had 
ample opportunity to demonstrate their ability, 
that failure in college does not mean failure in 
life and that to begin immediately another kind 
of work is for their personal advantage. The 
ones who have been successful receive the full 
university credit for their summer work. 

The students of the tutorial group sessions of 
1930, 1931 and 1932 have now, with six excep- 
tions, completed their university careers. Tables 
1, 2 and 3 show the success or failure in uni- 
versity work of those enrolled, with percentages, 
and consequently give some measure of the worth 
of the enterprise. 

TABLE 1 











Number Per cent. 
Whole number of students ...... 231 100 
Drop at conclusion of tuto 
rial group sessions ......... 77 33 
Retained (64 per cent.) or 
recommended to other divi- 
sions of New York University 
(29 per cent.) or other schools 


and colleges (7 per cent.) ... 154 67 





TABLE 2 








Number Per cent. 





Number of students retained or 
recommended who continued 
in university work, exclusive 
of 2 deceased and 6 whose 
records are not available .. 

Rehabilitated (subsequently at- 
tained satisfactory academic 
standing) 

Degrees earned (by 63 stu- 
GUEED cteteccs Govenes 65 
At New York University 50 
Elsewhere ............ 15 

Still in attendance in good 
SE 5 

Lost (subsequently failed to at- 
tain satisfactory one) 50 35 

s- 
1 


142 100 


92 65 


ee 


Still in attendance in unsat 
factory standing 





TABLE 3 








Number Per cent. 





Whole number of students, exclu- 
sive of those who did not con- 
tinue, though recommended 
(4), who died (2) or whose 


records are not available (6) 219 100 
TARA © 66% 4.9.6, 6690 000% 92 42 
WOE 666 c seebe eae re ercéd on 127 58 





Of the whole number of students enrolled, 
nearly all of them from the lowermost 15 per 
cent. of their classes, nearly half (42 per cent.) 
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subsequently were graduated or voluntarily with- 
drew from university work in satisfactory aca- 
demic standing. Of the number judged worthy 
to continue at all after the tutorial group ses- 
sions, the percentage of salvage rises to 65 per 
cent. Enrolment in the groups of 1933, 1934, 
1935 and 1936 brings the aggregate number of 
students who have had the course to the not in- 
considerable number of 504. Most of the latter 
group are, of course, still in attendance. Their 
present university status indicates that they will 
complete their university careers with even bet- 
ter records than those reported above. The im- 
pression conveyed by the statistics given may be 
too conservative. 

The approximation of tutorial instruction over 
a considerable period which the tutorial group 
plan makes possible gives the student of doubtful 
standing expert, close and sympathetic guidance 
and instruction at the time when these are likely 
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to be most effective. The student found to pe 
capable is helped to success; the one who has 
to withdraw is led to do so without bitterness, 
rancor or a sense of failure and with the benefit, 
when possible, of advice and assistance in estab. 
lishing himself in some other work. The ¢oj- 
lege fulfils its responsibility by painstaking and 
thorough study of each student whose case yp. 
quires scholarship action so that none is unneces. 
sarily or unjustly dropped and that those who 
need help are strengthened and put in a position 
to complete satisfactorily their university 
careers. The conclusion is inevitable that the 
experiment is a success and that the college has 
thereby solved one of its most perplexing and 
important problems. 
-F. H. McCrosxey 
F. W. JoHn 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL SURVEY OF PHILADELPHIA 


THE comprehensive report Dr. George A. 
Works and his staff of investigators have laid 
before the Board of Education takes in a lot of 
territory. It covers just about every phase of 
public school operation here, from the conduct 
of the auditing department to the summer vaca- 
tion of Superintendent Broome. Like many 
extensive surveys, it suffers, perhaps, from its 
very bigness. A mass of recommendations and 
criticisms such as this might be more palatable 
if taken in small doses. But having ordered the 
survey, the Board should give the recommenda- 
tions resulting from it the consideration they 
deserve. Many of them are obviously of value. 

In urging overhauling of the Board’s admin- 
istrative system, the investigators are on sound 
ground. It has been suggested frequently in the 
past that more centralization and less duplica- 
tion of effort in school management would 
promote efficiency and economy. The report’s 
recommendations for the elimination of dupli- 
cated service in delinquent school tax collection 
and elsewhere; the consolidation of the building 
and business departments; the abolishment of 
the auditing department and transfer of its 


duties to the business department; the utiliza- 
tion of modern time and service-saving devices, 
uniformity of work hours for clerical employees, 
centralization of authority under one head, the 
superintendent, instead of separated business 
management, installation of improved account- 
ing methods, revamping of teacher pay schedules 
with an eye to economies—all these appear to be 
plain business propositions, in the main clearly 
advantageous to the Board. 

Recommendation for discontinuance of the 
six teacher training schools, however, on the 
ground that the State is equipped to train all 
teachers in its own institutions, is open to ques- 
tion, despite the saving of $250,000 involved. 
Philadelphia schools will continue to need teach- 
ers and the best place to produce them is right 
here in our own training schools. Rather than 
abolish the Normal School and its adjuncts, the 
schools of practice, they should be retained— 
but at State expense. In that way the city 
would be saved the costs of upkeep and the State 
would be providing funds for teacher training 
here, in addition to that in its other Normal 
Schools. 

Of great interest are many of the suggestions 
contained in the Works report for improvement 
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of the educational system. The investigators 
were particularly concerned with what they 
rermed a “regimented” education here. 

The report urges revised courses of study and 
a larger degree of autonomy among district 
superintendents and school principals in adapt- 
ing school programs to the needs of the pupils 
under instruction. It would have differentiated 
curricula for normal, below normal and above 
normal students, eliminating the jam in the 
secondary schools of backward pupils promoted 
willy-nilly to make room for others below them. 
Instruction would be based on the capacity of 
the pupils. Guidance in the direction of further 
education would be provided. Students’ abili- 
ties and needs would be analyzed. In all of this 
there is wisdom. 

The survey, in this connection, points the way 
to an idealistie educational set-up, one that con- 
cerns itself with helping students individually 
and according to their personal needs. It car- 
ries with it a modern conception of mass educa- 
tion divorced from formalized curricula. If the 
Board finds itself able to put into practice the 
progressive ideas put forward by the report, the 
school system here is sure to benefit. 

Leaving the rarefied atmosphere of educa- 
tional ideals and returning to the realistic bed- 
rock of costs, the report finds nothing rosy in the 
School Board’s financial situation. It states, in 
effect, that the schools need more money; that if 
they don’t get it, their standards will be lowered; 
and that the only available source for new reve- 
nue at present is an increased tax on real estate. 
As future sources, dependent upon legislation, it 
suggests a State tax on incomes, diversion to the 
school district of part of the county personal 
property tax or installation of a “head tax” on 
adult Philadelphians. 

That the schools require more funds than they 
had this year may be taken for granted. <A defi- 
cit of $7,000,000 or more is in prospect at the 
end of 1937. But this should not be made the 
excuse for an inerease in the already excessive 
tax on real estate. A head tax, as suggested in 
the report, would be unpopular and would in- 
vite widespread opposition. Diversion of part 
of the personal property tax receipts would be 
taking money from one pocket and placing it in 
another, and would afford no relief to the city. 
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There remains the possibility of increased aid 
from the State. A State income tax, with part 
of the proceeds handed over to the Board for 
school purposes, is not the only way this could 
be effected. The State now grants a little less 
than $3,000,000 for Philadelphia schools. This 
allotment could and should in all fairness be 
inereased. Our schools now obtain only 8.5 per 
cent. of their budget total from the State, com- 
pared with the 24.7 per cent. which is the aver- 
age State donation to the ten largest cities in 
the country. 

The Board of Education should make up its 
collective mind that the people are in no mood 
for an increase in the tax on real estate. The 
looming deficit should be taken care of in some 
other way, possibly by borrowing in anticipation 
of delinquent tax payments. Talk of raising 
the school levy on real estate has before, and will 
now produce agitation for rescinding of the 
Board’s power to levy taxes and return of this 
authority to City Council. In this connection, 
Mayor Wilson’s latest move to test the validity 
of the Board’s taxing power takes on added sig- 
nificance. 

In studying the multifarious suggestions in 
the Works report, and in endeavoring to put 
into effect those promising substantial benefit, 
the Board members should avoid any action 
looking to a rise in real estate tax. The logical 
source of needed new money is the State—not 
the pocketbooks of the overburdened taxpayers 
of Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


GoveRNorS of twenty states met in a pent- 
house overlooking the Atlantic Ocean and spoke 
their minds about the possibility of Uncle Sam’s 
long arm reaching into the little red schoolhouse. 
Most of the governors expressed fear that that 
very thing would happen when the states began 
accepting from the Federal Government financial 
aid for their schools. 

Already before Congress is a bill to appro- 
priate $100,000,000 for the aid of community 
schools. Gov. Clyde R. Hoey, of North Caro- 
lina, said that would call for some Federal regu- 
lation. He predicted that within ten years the 
amount would be raised to $5,500,000,000 and 
asked: “Then what?” 

Said the governor of South Carolina, Olin D. 


be 
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Johnston: “We should be as jealous of individ- 
ual liberty in education as we are of individual 
liberty in religion. Mass production of citizens 
will end all that citizenship implies. Any Fed- 
eral rules would necessarily be of ‘rigid uni- 
formity,’ and South Carolina will always demand 
its rights to segregate the whites and the blacks. 
... We would not condone anything which 
approaches racial equality.” 

The governor of North Carolina said that for 
thirty years the Federal Government gradually 
had encroached upon the state governments. 
First it was highways, he said, and then relief; 
then agriculture and _ utilities—now possibly 
education. 

Gov. M. Clifford Townsend, of Indiana, said 
that as soon as a young man in his state gets a 
good education at public expense he heads 
straight for big business and industrial centers. 
“Why shouldn’t the Federal Government tax 
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those wealthy centers for money to help rural 
schools? I’m not afraid of the Federal Govern. 
ment meddling too much in education,” Gover. 
nor Townsend added. “The Federal Government 
certainly never did the State of Indiana any 
harm when it meddled with roads. Of cours, 
it wanted to know how its money was being 
spent, but there is nothing unreasonable about 
that. The local school boards will still contro} 
the curricula.” 

Gov. Lewis O. Barrows, of Maine, wasn’t con. 
vinced: “I most certainly fear control of edu. 
cation by the Federal Government. Our Maine 
schools have their own problems and are not at 
all comparable, for instance, to those of the 
southern states.” 

Governor Lehman, of New York, called upon 
the conference to plan coordination of Federal, 
state and local revenue systems without further 
delay.— The Associated Press. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES SOUGHT BY COLLEGES 

THAT student attitudes change during college 
years has not only been suspected on the basis 
of common observation but has more recently 
been fairly well established by a number of 
studies of which we need mention only a few. 
Campbell! found it possible to instill attitudes 
of “world-mindedness” through incidental teach- 
ing. Hartmann,? Gerberich® and Salner* found 
significant changes in student attitudes as a re- 
sult of college teaching. Droba'’ reports a slight 
improvement in attitudes of students toward the 
Negro as a result of a college course. Attitude 
changes were found by Kornhauser® during an 
economics course, by Ferguson’ through a study 
of recent political history, and by Gilliland® 


1E. W. Campbell, Journal of Geography, 33: 
266-271, 1934. 

2Geo. Hartmann, Archives of Psychology, 154: 
5-43, 1933. 

3 J. R. Gerberich and A. W. Jamison, Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 8: 116-124, 1934. 

4E. Salner and H. H. Remmers, Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 17: 349-354, 1933. 

5D. D. Droba, Sociology and Social Research, 17: 
137-141, 1932. 

6 A. W. Kornhauser, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 22: 288-298, 1930. 

7 Leonard Ferguson, SCHOOL AND Society, 44: 
190-192, 1936. 

8R. Gilliland, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 24: 472-479, 1930. 





through a course in psychology. In a study of 
18 institutions the writer® found freshmen gen- 
erally more conservative and religious than 
seniors. Seniors showed more liberal religious 
views than freshmen in the studies reported by 
Leuba,?° Katz, Edwards!? and Thurstone.” 
Incomplete as this list is, it will suffice to indi- 
eate that attitude differences among students 
exist and that some changes do occur in college. 

The more important question as to whether the 
attitude changes are in the direction of the in- 
stitution’s objectives presupposes that institu- 
tions are conscious of specific objectives in terms 
of student attitudes. Indeed, if the building of 
student attitudes is to be a definite part of the 
educational program (many writers say it is the 
most important part), an effective institution 
would embrace not less than the following trio: 

9 Erland Nelson, ‘‘A Study of Student Attitudes 
in Colleges and Universities.’’ Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1937. 

10 J, H. Leuba, ‘‘The Belief in God and Immor- 
tality.’’ Boston: Sherman, French and Company, 
1916. 

11 Daniel Katz and F. H. Allport, ‘‘Students 
Attitudes.’’ Syracuse, N. Y.: The Craftsman Press 
Inc., 1931. 

12R. H. Edwards, J. M. Artman and G. M. 
Fisher, ‘‘ Undergraduates, ’’ 1928. 

13 L, L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, ‘‘The Mea- 


surement of Attitude,’’ pp. 67-89. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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(1) Specifie objectives in terms of student atti- 
tudes; (2) an educational program, curriculum 
and extra-curriculum which is designed to instill 
the attitudes sought; (3) a program of attitude 
measurement to determine the degree to which 
the objectives are being achieved. 

The present study raises the question as to 
whether colleges and universities have specific 
objectives in terms of student attitudes. Are 
such objectives definitely formulated and in the 
consciousness of the school administrators? The 
question is not which objectives administrators 
would theoretically approve, but which objec- 
tives, if any, are now definitely in the conscious- 
ness of schools without the aid of outside sug- 
gestion. In planning such a study the writer 
was aware that the results might present a pic- 
ture of confusion and that it might lack the usual 
appearance of scientific thoroughness and com- 
pleteness. However, if it comes that much 
nearer presenting a picture of reality, we believe 
it is justified. 

Several methods of approach presented them- 
selves in the effort to seeure a list of the specific 
attitudes sought by institutions. The check-list 
with its “home-brew” of comprehensive lists of 
objectives was disearded as inviting a picture 
far too complete for reality. Furthermore, the 
check-list offers suggestions for new objectives 
of which the administrator may not have been 
conscious prior to the study. The time-worn 
questionnaire was considered utterly useless in a 
field in which the questions would, on the one 
hand, be suggestive or on the other hand would 
require more mature consideration than could 
be expected. In the place of these methods, the 
catalogues of 68 colleges and universities were 
studied with a view to discovering their acknowl- 
edged attitude objectives. Since the catalogue is 
usually considered an institution’s most perma- 
nent and dignified representative not only to 
students and to the general public but also to 
other institutions, it is presumed that the objec- 
tives published therein are not only free from 
the suggestions of check-lists, but have been 
given rather careful consideration before publi- 
cation. If an institution is not sufficiently con- 
scious of attitude objectives to publish them or 
to express them freely without suggestion, it was 


the purpose of this study simply to verify that 
fact. 
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With these purposes in mind, a study was 
made of the statements of aims and objectives 
as published in the catalogues for the school year 
1935-36. In many catalogues the word “atti- 
tude” or equivalent terms do not occur, in which 
cases a search was made of the entire catalogue 
to see if possibly the course descriptions in the 
social science field, religious courses and other 
areas might reveal specific attitudes definitely 
sought by the institution. The attitudes sought 
by each institution were recorded on separate 
sheets. A copy of the objective or objectives as 
found in the catalogue was then sent to the chief 
administrative officer of each institution with the 
result that it be approved or modified so as to 
adequately represent that institution’s attitude 
objectives. Thus the only suggestions coming 
to the college or university president were those 
gleaned from his own institution’s catalogue. 
Approximately one half of the institutions re- 
turned these sheets with the signature of the 
president or chancellor of the institution. These 
returned sheets seem to indicate that our search 
through the catalogues had indeed revealed the 
very attitudes sought by the men in charge of 
the institutions. In most cases our sheets were 
signed by the president or chancellor without the 
slightest modification. In one case we reported 
on our sheet that we found no objectives indi- 
cated in the catalogue of that large university 
which could be interpreted as affecting student 
attitudes. The reply from that institution indi- 
cated that we were correct, the chief official 
maintaining in his letter that attitudes of stu- 
dents were outside of their task and jurisdiction. 
Furthermore, any attempt to build attitudes was 
considered as bordering on propaganda and not 
properly a function of a university. Another 
president returned the list properly signed and 
with the comment that if the request for signa- 
ture was to get assurance that the institution 
meant to “stand by” the objectives advertised, 
he was glad to say that the institution sought to 
achieve all the attitudes named. The president 
of a large state university approved the list sub- 
mitted with the comment that “there might be 
other attitudes sought, but the ones in the report 
submitted cover the field so further additions are 
unnecessary.” Other institutions sent two-page 
letters explaining their objectives and their rea- 
sons for adopting them. 
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TABLE I 


OBJECTIVES IN TERMS OF STUDENT ATTITUDES AT 68 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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The specific attitude objectives revealed by 
this method of study are shown in Table I. 
Since these objectives are listed in the order of 
frequency with which they are named by the 68 
institutions it will be seen that the most fre- 
quently sought attitudes concern religion, intel- 
lectual excellence, morals and social values. Per- 
haps the most surprising fact is the large place 
that religious and spiritual ideals play in the 
attitudes sought both by church colleges and by 
state universities. If we add to the first item, 
the attitudes toward church, God and Christian 
service, the total number of times religious objec- 
tives are named is 91—more than twice the em- 
phasis given to any other item. It must, of 
course, be understood that some _ institutions 
presented several phases of the religious objec- 
tives, while some other institutions presented 
none of them. State universities as well as the 
denominational colleges rank religious values 
high and two state institutions also seek to instill 
attitudes favorable toward active church work. 
In the case of some of the denominational col- 
leges, this same item obviously refers to favor- 
able attitudes toward the church of a particular 
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denomination. As one glances further down this 
table it must be evident that we should have had 
quite a different picture had we submitted lj 
these 25 items to each institution for checking, 
The item, “intellectual excellence,” which now 
ranks twelfth would probably have been first. 
Again, there is probably no institutional staf 
which doubts that attitudes play an important 
part in citizenship, yet less than one third of 
the institutions, on their own initiative, sug. 
gested civic attitudes among their objectives, 

On the whole, it seems likely that the smal] 
number of mention of some items and their total 
absence from the catalogues of certain instity. 
tions may be attributed to a general lack of clear- 
ness as to which attitudes may properly be 
included as an institution’s objectives. Hence 
we have the interesting variety of items in the 
lower part of the table, such as attitudes toward 
the dignity of labor, movements for human bet- 
terment, refinement, the beautiful. A state of 
confusion as to attitude objectives also seems 
evident as one notes the columns for denomina- 
tional institutions in which religious objectives 
seem to be missing from some of the institutions 
regularly supported by church groups. Perhaps 
still more striking is the lack of provision in the 
catalogues for the very attitude objectives which 
are listed at the beginning of the same publica- 
tions. Although Tuttle’* found more general 
agreement as to attitudes sought, he found very 
little in the way of provision for the develop- 
ment of these attitudes. 

In conclusion, we have presented attitude 
objectives of which institutions are sufficiently 
conscious to publish them in their catalogues or 
for administrators to add them to the catalogue 
list without outside suggestion. The most fre- 
quently appearing objectives in the group of 68 
colleges and universities concern religious values. 
Some institutions frankly do not concern them- 
selves with student attitudes. A wide variety of 
objectives were found, most of which were men- 
tioned by only a few institutions. On the whole, 
general confusion seems to obtain when it comes 
to attitude objectives and even less clarity is evi- 
dent when it comes to provision for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives which are presented. Ap- 
parently colleges and universities still have 


14 Harold 8. Tuttle, Schoo. AND Soctery, 43: 
738-739, 1936. 
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before them the first step in the effective develop- 

nt of student attitudes, namely, that of for- 

ating specific objectives in terms of attitudes. 
ERLAND NELSON 


me 
mul 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 8S. C. 


OPINIONS OF A GROUP OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS CONCERNING THEIR 
MARKS 


Do college students think that their marks are 
estimated correctly by their instructors? If not, 
why do they think that their marks are too high 
or too low? 

In order to secure some information in regard 
to these questions, students enrolled in courses in 
education at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College in the spring quarter of 1936 were 
requested to list the courses that they had taken 
during the winter quarter and to state the marks 
received in each course. They were asked to 
indicate which marks they thought were satis- 
factory, and which they thought were too high 
or too low. If they regarded any marks as too 
high or too low, they were asked to tell specifi- 
cally why they believed that their marks should 
have been different. Students were told to omit 
the names of instructors and to leave their 
papers unsigned. 

Answers were received from 396 students— 
260 women and 136 men. A total of 1,924 
marks in twenty-one subjects was mentioned. 

Righty per cent. of the students considered 
their marks satisfactory, while 5 per cent. con- 
sidered them too high, and 15 per cent. too low. 
Since grading is usually largely subjective, the 
percentage of students who considered their 
grades satisfactory is probably as high as might 
reasonably be expected. 

It will be noted that the percentage of stu- 
dents who thought that they had been graded 
too low was three times as great as the per- 
ceutage of those who thought that they had been 
graded too high. Yet, in view of the fact that 
of the 1,924 marks mentioned only 10 per cent. 
were D’s and F’s,! it seems unlikely that the 
instruetors were inclined to mark unduly low. 
Apparently students who do poor work are 
somewhat disposed to overestimate their attain- 
ments. 

As would naturally be anticipated, the per- 


, Grades at the college are expressed in letters as 
follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, pass- 
ing; F, failure. E is given for incomplete work, 
and no E’s are ineluded in this study. 
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centage of students who regarded their marks 
of A, B and C as satisfactory was decidedly 
greater than the percentage who regarded their 
marks of D and F as satisfactory. Eighty- 
seven per cent. considered their marks of A and 
B satisfactory ; 77 per cent. considered their C’s 
satisfactory; but only 52 and 59 per cent., re- 
spectively, considered their D’s and F’s satis- 
factory. 

There was slight difference in the attitude of 
women and men in evaluating their marks. 
Eighty-one per cent. of the women as compared 
with 76 per cent. of the men regarded their 
marks as satisfactory; 6 per cent. of the women 
as compared with 4 per cent. of the men re- 
garded their marks as too high; and 14 per cent. 
of the women as compared with 19 per cent. of 
the men regarded their marks as too low. In 
other words, a higher percentage of women than 
men mentioned that their marks were satisfac- 
tory, and also that their marks were too high, 
but a higher percentage of men than women 
thought that their marks were too low. 

Not only is it interesting to know the attitude 
of students towards their marks in general, but 
it is also interesting to know their attitude 
towards their marks in different subjects. The 
three subjects leading in frequency of mention 
as subjects in which marks were satisfactory and 
their percentage of mention were education, 17 
per cent.; physical education, 15 per cent.; and 
English, 13 per cent. The three subjects lead- 
ing in frequency of mention as subjects in which 
marks were too high and their frequency of 
mention were education, 28 per cent.; mathe- 
matics, 13 per cent.; and music, 12 per cent. 
The three subjects leading in frequency of men- 
tion as subjects in which marks were too low 
and their percentage of mention were education, 
20 per cent.; social science, 16 per cent.; and 
English, 15 per cent. Thus, it will be seen that 
in each of the three categories education led in 
frequency of mention. 

The three reasons for thinking that marks 
were too high that led in frequency of mention 
were: students did too little work to earn the 
mark received, mentioned 22 times; students had 
received lower marks during the quarter, men- 
tioned 17 times; and they knew too little about 
the course to merit the mark received, mentioned 


14 times. 
The three reasons for thinking that marks 
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were too low that led in frequency of mention 
were: students had received high marks during 
the quarter, mentioned 114 times; they worked 
hard and spent much time on the course, men- 
tioned 64 times; and they did as well as others 
who received higher marks, mentioned 47 times. 

Most of the students who sought to explain 
why they thought that their marks were too low 
wrote in greater detail than the students who 
tried to tell why they thought that their marks 
were too high. In some cases the students 
seemed to have logical reasons for considering 
their marks too low. In other cases, however, 
they were swayed evidently by emotion, and 
resorted to rationalization. 

Here is a typical example of a student who 
placed the blame for his low marks on his in- 
structor. “My grade of F was most certainly 
a good example of an opinionated, disinterested 
instructor. I turned in my daily work and 
nearly always had a perfect paper. While my 
tests were nothing fo write home about, I still 
know that under a different instructor I could 
have passed easily.” The same student received 
a grade of C in another course, and he con- 
tinued his complaint as follows: “My C was a 
disappointment as I wrote a good final exam 
and got C+ which could easily have been a B. 
My instructor is a nut on term papers and 
strange to say bases a large portion of his grade 
on such a paper.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Of the 396 students included in this 
study, 80 per cent. considered their marks satis- 
factory; 5 per cent. considered them too high; 
and 15 per ecent., too low. 

(2) The percentage of students who regarded 
their marks as satisfactory was decidedly higher 
among students whose marks were A, B and C 
than among students whose marks were D and F. 

(3) There was slight difference in the attitude 
of women and men in evaluating their marks. 

(4) Education was the subject that led in 
frequency of mention in each of the three cate- 
gories as to whether marks were satisfactory or 
too high or too low. 

(5) The principal reason students gave for 
considering their marks too high was that they 
thought that they had done too little work to 
deserve their mark. 
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(6) The principal reason students gave fop 
considering their marks too low was that 
judged from their daily marks that they would _ 
receive a higher mark than they did. 4 

(7) The number of students who regarded _ 
their marks as satisfactory was probably as high 3 
as might be expected. 

(8) Many of the students seemed to haye — 
sound reasons for believing that their marks 
were too high or too low. However, some of the _ 
students who thought that their marks were too 
low appeared to rationalize in explaining the 
reasons for their marks. 

(9) Students who received low marks seemed 
less able than students who received high marks 
to foresee what their final marks would be. The 
former appeared to consider the quality of their 
work better than it actually was. 

(10) Since grading is usually largely subjee- 
tive, it is probable that with a traditional grad- 
ing system more or less dissatisfaction about 
marks is inevitable. However, the amount of 
dissatisfaction might be lessoned if instructors 
would explain at the beginning of each quarter 
the factors that they take into account in 
marking. 

Emma REInnarpt 


EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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